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THE VIRGIN WIFE. 


One of the members of a large family always bore the some- 
what dubious title of ‘‘ Philosopher.” It was not exactly a nick- 
name, for—being given more in compliment than in banter—it 
was acquiesced in and adopted by father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and tolerated with a smile by the titular personage 
himself. 

Harry had received the appellation of ‘‘ philosopher’’ from an 
old woman, whom in his infancy he used to tease with his ques- 
tions,and amuse by his shrewd observations. From the old woman 
the name passed into the family, and amongst the neighbours ; 
from thence it entered school ; and though it began to drop out of 
familiar usage when Harry was sent to business, it was still recol- 
lected, and occasionally applied. He had, indeed, some claim to 
thegtitle. Fond of books, he was reading when his companions 
were at play; and amongst his young fellow-workers, none were 
so studious, so sedulous, so quiet ashe. All difficulties were refer- 
red to his decision ; he was the‘living dictionary and encyclopedia 
of the workshop; and if a problem was started too profound for 
the ‘* philosopher” to solve, it was generally dismissed, as being 
beyond the range of his companions’ capacity. 

When Harry was getting into manhood, it became a standing 
topic of debate between his mother and some neighbour matrons, 
whether the ‘ philosopher ’’ would ever take it into his head to go 
“a-courting.” His mother stoutly maintained the negative; he was 
too much of a sober-sides, she said, to think of wasting his time 
with the girls ; and when any one, taking up the positive side of 
the argument, would say, ‘‘ Wait a bit—let Harry alone; he’ll 
look after the girls, I warrant ye, for all his philosophy ! ’’—the 
mother generally retreated to her citadel of defence, which was, 
that Harry was fonder of poring over a dried skull, which he kept 
in a box under his bed, than of looking in the face of the prettiest 
girl in the parish. 

This same dried skull was long a source of alarm and annoyance 
in the family. Harry’s little sister would not enter the room 
where it was kept; and another sister, two years older than Harry, 
used to exclaim, with a shudder, “‘ Ugh! the ugly piece of ana- 
tomy!’’ Not all their reverence for Harry’s philosophy would 
have prevented them from pitching it out of doors, had they not 
been afraid—that is, not afraid of Harry, but of the skull. One 
night, when Harry was attending a scientific lecture, a boisterous 
young man, who was courting the sister, discovered the skull in its 
box, took it out, made the grown-up children scream, and almost 
sent the young ones into hysterics. Elated by his success, he got 
a candle, to make its sockets glaringly hideous, spouting out, with 
stentorian voice, ® 


*‘ The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept out, 
And they sported his eyes and his temples about !” 


This sent the household into the street, and the screams and 


shouts brought a number of neighbours to see what was the matter. | 


At this moment Harry came up, and perceiving the indignity done 
to his skull, he snatched it from the profane hands of its violator, 
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with a look that seemed to say, ‘‘ That skull had a tongue in it, 
and could sing once. How the knave jowls it, as if it were Cain’s 
jaw-bone, that did the first murder!’’ Then he addressed a 
smart reproof to the foolish young man, and concluded by telling 
him that perhaps that skull once inclosed a far nobler brain than 
the one which was lodged in the head-piece of the person who so 
irreverently did it wrong. This was too much for the merry 
mischief-maker ; the idea that a dried skull might once have been 
nobler than his own, was rather strong for him ; and he bid adieu 
not only to Harry, but to his sister. She, on her part, rested not 
till the skull and its box were put out of the way—for it was good 
for nothing, she said, but frightening children and losing lovers. 

But though the skull became stale, as a defensive argument, on 
the part of Harry's mother, she soon got hold of others. She 
told her neighbour gossips about the wonderful things Harry was 
doing with his blow-pipe : but though they could understand that 
a philosopher might have to do with a skull, they could not com- 
prehend what he wanted with a blow-pipe. All his other knick- 
knackeries were matters of common talk; and even the most in- 
credulous were at last so convinced about the attachment of 
Harry to his books and his ‘‘ gimcracks,” that it became matter 
of general belief that the young philosopher was destined to die a 
bachelor. The girls, therefore, took their revenge ; he was called 
‘*a dry old stick,” ‘‘a stupid-looking fellow,’’? and a number of 
other complimentary epithets. At last, a waggish damsel, in 
allusion to the colour of a coat he had worn for a long period, 
dubbed him “ Plum-colour;’’ a nick-name which seemed likely 
to supplant that of ‘‘ Philosopher.” 

Harry, himself, was quite satisfied on the point of his bachelor- 
ship. Being rather in advance of his male companions in the 
matter of knowledge, and attaching an extraordinary value to 
intellectual capacity, he despised all mere accomplishments ; and 
being, therefore, somewhat awkward in his general manners, he 
came to despise the ‘‘ women,”’ with whom these frivolous affairs 
seemed to have such extraordinary influence. Had he been asked 
| to profess his faith, he would have said, with Benedick, ‘‘ Because 
I will not do the women the wrong to mistrust any, I will do 
myself the right to trust none; and the fine is (for the which I 
may go the finer) I will live a bachelor.’ 





Business led Harry frequently in a certain direction; and 
| though usually absorbed in himself and his own meditations, he 
gradually became conscious that he was in the habit of seeing two 
full, lustrous eyes, which, as they met his, were always immedi- 

ately turned towards the ground, and shaded by long, fringing 
| eyelids. He was not very sharp in catching the external qualities 
| of those he passed ; had he met his mother in the street, he would 
| have been puzzled, had he been afterwards asked what was the 

pattern or colour of her gown. He must, therefore, be excused 
| for only recollecting that he was in the habit of meeting merely a 
| pair of most beautiful, modest-like eyes ; and it required several 
| casual meetings to enable him to imprint the image oi those eyes 


| onhis fancy. One day, passing along a narrow foot-path bridge, 

which spanned a romantic stream, he became conscious that his 

eyes were approaching him ; as the balustrades helped to confine 
R 
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his attention, he could see that te figure which bore the eyes 
towards him was handsome; and as it drew near, the eyes seemed 
seated in a very pretty face. A moment before, a passer-by 
might have said that Harry was a peculiar, but stupid, or at least 
heavy-lo6oking young man; but now a latent fire seemed to have 
blazed up, and his own eyes appeared like beacons shining through 
the darkness of night. Harry stood still, for something was com- 
ing over him which he did not rightly understand; and as he leaned 
his hand on the balustrade, the figure which carried his favourite 
eyes passed him. She perceived that Harry was gazing; and 
maiden modesty threw over a somewhat pale face a flush that 
might have rivalled some of the hues of a sunset on a summer’s 
eve. She passed on, and Harry turned to look after her. Up to 
this period, he had hardly been conscious of a sentiment or feeling 
of beauty. Women had hitherto only been distinguished in his 
mind by being young or old, dark or fair ; and his mother was the 
‘best of the lot.” Now, as he gazed after the sylph-like creature 
who was descending the slope of the arch, he thought he had never 
seen a more graceful figure ; and when she disappeared from his 
view, he looked over the balustrade, and perceived, what he had 
never perceived before, that the wooden bridge on which he stood 
was exceedingly light and elegant. Then the shadows which chased 
each other over the ripples of the water assumed the most fantastic 
and beautiful shapes which imagination“could conceive ; and the 
whole outline of the river and its banks entered into his heart in a 
way which was like the imparting of a new sense. Harry moved 
gently onwards, but still occasionally looked back to where she 
had disappeared from his view; and he was now conscious of 
having in his fancy, not the mere impression of two beautiful 
eyes, but the whole-length portrait of a most lovely creature, 
whose soul, in looking out from the windows of her arabesque 
palace, had dispossessed him of his own. That night Harry 
eaught himself trying to make poetry, and threw his pen down, 
half angrily and half laughingly. 

For about a week, the philosophic bachelor struggled with the 
fancy which had entered into his heart ; and had he left his native 
place at that particular time, his fancy would have gradually 
become dim, until it faded away altogether. But ten days after- 
wards, he met his ‘ fairy” again; and she seemed even more 
lovely than at first. Harry could not criticise the details of her 
personal appearance ; all he knew was, that somehow or other— 
though he could not exactly tell why—she was the most beautiful 
young woman he had ever seen in his life. Harry’s ‘ philoso- 
phy ”’ at last gradually revealed to him that he was in love. 

His love, however, received a somewhat rude shock before he 
had contrived to become acquainted with the subject of it. Pass- 
ing an open parlour-window, through which he caught a glimpse 
of a number of young ladies’ heads, he saw amongst them his own 
“sweet fancy,’’ and distinctly heard her exclaim, ‘‘ As I live, 
there’s Plum-colour!’’ Harry knew that he had been honoured 
with the appellation, and though he affected to treat ‘‘ popular 
opinion’’ with a sturdy indifference, the sobriquet of ‘‘ Plum- 
colour” had made him change his coat. Still the nickname stuck 
to him; and the idea that the first time he ever heard the damsel 
speak about him it should be with a scoff, was deeply mortifying. 
What! was there, after all, no soul to look through those impres- 
sive eyes? Was that graceful figure the habitation of a frivolous 
mind? He went home, and instead of trying to make poetry, or 
experimenting with his blow-pipe, he sat down, and felt as if he 
could cry ! 

Harry, however, was not quite a chicken ; and so, like a man, 
he got over his mortification, and, like a philosopher, resolved to 
let the ascertaining of facts precede the construction of a theory. 





For a long time he was in great distress as to how to get intro- 
duced; he thought of writing her a sensible letter, and then he 
thought that was not the most sensible way of going about the 
business ; then he wished he had courage to address her person- 
ally, and then he was afraid of a repulse; but at last he made a 
confidant of his sister, and she took up the affair with an energy 
that was sure to result in success. One or two apparently casual 
meetings were contrived, during which ‘* Plum-colour”’ was suc- 
cessful in ‘convincing the fair lady, that though he might be a 
philosopher, he was not quite a fool ; and Harry, on his part, 
saw that, though the handsome girl laughed heartier and oftener 
than seemed becoming in the future wife of a philosopher, she yet 
had a heart, and her beauty was only the setting of a gem. 
Eliza required a little time before she could fairly say that the 
‘¢ philosopher’ had won her heart. She had shrewdness enough 
to remark, long before they became acquainted, that there was 
something uncommon about “ Plum-colour,” and she often had 
wished to know ‘‘ what kind of a fellow he was:’’ but his sup- 
posed boorishness, his somewhat plain appearance, and the ludi- 
crous associations “excited by the nickname in the lively girl’s 
fancy, had all tended to repress any sentiment of what may be 
termed “love.’’ Gradually, as their meetings became more 
frequent, did all these repelling ideas vanish. Greater familiarity 
enabled Harry to feel less restrained in her company ; the desire 
of pleasing and the power of pride came to his assistance, and 
drew out characteristics hitherto unknown to exist in his disposi- 
tion; and association with a graceful girl, whose intellect pos- 
sessed a natural tact, and her manners a natural delicacy, gave a 
tone to Harry’s own manners, which delighted his sisters, and 
made his mother wonder. He no longer shut himself up, like an 
ascetic, as if despising all around him ; he came out of his cell, and 
walked abroad. Light-hearted as Eliza seemed, and ready to 
make the air ring with her merry laugh at the veriest trifle, she yet 
could pause to listen to her “ philosopher,” when he descanted on 
higher and graver themes. Greedily she inclined her ear to hear 
him talk of wonders in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath ; and he, delighted with his apt and affectionate pupil, 
exerted himself till his voice became musical, and his language 
eloquence. Often and often have they walked under the starry 
canopy of night, he speaking of the boundless universe of the 
infinite God, and she listening as if the spirit of awe had come 
down to abide in her heart. Often and often have they wandered 
by the banks of the stream, and talked of their meeting on the 
bridge ; and then she, becoming a more enthusiastic “ philoso- 
pher ” even than he, would question him about the sun, and light, 
and heat, the composition of the water which flowed at their feet, 
and the growth of the trees which shaded their path. To both a 
new world was opened ; he, rich in the happiness which the love 
of a confiding girl creates ; and she, richer even still in that exqui- 
site joy produced in a pure-minded heart by reposing on the 
affection of one who was at once an instructor, a friend, and a 
lover. 
“ © happy love! when love like this is found ! 
O heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me thus declare— 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
*Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, ° 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale!” 
Yes ! there is true, genuine, unalloyed pleasure in such a courtship 
as we have been describing : and more of it would be enjoyed, if 
we were less affected and more trusting—more anxious to establish 
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an affection which will endure for a life, than to snatch a moment- 
ary admiration. 

Some six months had elapsed since the courtship ‘commenced ; 
and to both the time had been but as a pleasant day. The winter 
set in; and one night, after attending a crowded meeting, the 
lovers were foolish enough to walk about till the cold drove them 
homewards, receiving on their way a drenching from a shower of 
rain. Eliza caught a cold, which settled into a dry, distressing 
cough ; and after the spring had set in, instead of getting rid of it, 
as Harry had fondly predicted it would, it seemed rather to 
acquire greater strength. A roseate tinge began to play over her 
face: but Harry, with all his science, had not experience enough 
to enable him to understand the warning which it gave. He called 
one day ; she was very cheerful; her eye had an almost superna- 
tural brilliancy ; the crimson of her cheek was of the richest dye 
of heaven; and her transparent skin seemed scarcely to conceal 
the coursing of the ‘‘ eloquent blood.”” Harry thought he had 
never seen a more glorious creature in human shape, and he burst 
out with ‘‘ My angel—”’ 

‘¢ Hush, Harry,” she said, interrupting him; ‘* why should you 
talk nonsense; you know I am not an angel, and it does not 
become a sensible man like you to say so.” 

‘‘ Why, Eliza, I am so glad to see you so much better! I never 
saw you so charming in your life; Iam sure you must be much 
better.”’ 

“Do not be too sure,! Harry, about anything. Come here, 
Harry, and sit down beside me. There, that will do. Now, 
Harry, look me steadily in;the face.” 

Harry laughed, looked her steadily in the face, and then kissed 
her. ‘ Now, Eliza, will that do?’”’ 

‘* Yes, that will do: but I want you to be serious.”’ 

‘¢ Why, now, that is very good of you. Often have I wished 
you to be serious, and you have as often laughed in my face.” 

‘¢ Harry—would you like to lose me ?”’ 

He started to his feet, repeating ‘‘Lose you! lose you!— 
what—?” 

He paused; and as he gazed on her solemn yet animated 
aspect, the truth suddenly flashed upon him ; and he beheld the 
word ConsuMPTION visible in her lovely countenance. 

Such was indeed the truth. A physician called in, after a stupid 
surgeon had run up a long bill with his useless bottles and pre- 
scriptions—had pronounced her case to be alarming and requiring 
great care; and Eliza, knowing that previous deaths had occurred 
in her family from the same disease, had at once made up her 
naturally strong mind to the possibility—if not the probability—of 
an ‘ early grave.’’ 

Harry was at first stupified ; but on learning that some chance 
yet remained from removal to milder air, he set to work to 
prove that his affection lay in his heart. Assiduous were all his 
attentions ; he accompanied her on her journey, and put his 
invention to task to render absence as endurable as possible. 
The summer passed away drearily; hope and fear alternately 
counterbalanced each other; now would Eliza write, to say that 
she felt herself surprisingly well, and again would the mother send 
up a desponding message. After some months, homewards came 
the invalid, for she longed to see home once more, and she said— 
“If it is to be, I should like to have Harry beside me when I 
die!’’ And when Harry, on her arrival, took her in his arms, 
and helped her up stairs, something seemed to whisper to him, 
“It is to be;” and so all he could say to her was, ‘‘ Eliza !— 
dear Eliza !’’—and then he sobbed passionately. 

Eliza had been dull and miserable in the country ; but now that 
she was home again, and had Harry beside her, she became cheer- 





ful, and even lively. ‘ Harry,’’ she said to him, one day, ‘and 


so, my own philosopher, you are going to lose me!’’ 

‘¢ Eliza—Eliza—do not be so cruel—Oh, do not talk in that 
way.” 

‘Nay, Harry,” she added, “do not think I talk in a tone of 
bravado or affected carelessness. I perfectly feel that Dearu is 
an awful thing, and I would wish to live, if it were only for you!” 

Harry stooped forward, and kissed her, and bathed her cheek 
with a tear. 

‘‘ Harry,”’ she again said, ‘‘do you remember that passage 
which you once repeated, and which I repeated after you, without 
missing a word? Well, now, I will repeat it again, just to show 
you what a good memory I have— 


, 


* Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot : 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit ': 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
This pendent world; or to be worse than worst’ 
Of those, that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death !’_ 


There, now, Harry, that is all right, I think. Now, though I cer- 
tainly have no such fearful ideas of DEATH, fearful as death is, 
still I so far enter into the spirit of the passage—I know so much 
of this beautiful world, and so very little of a future state,—that I 
could wish to live, for your sake—just to be your own little wife, 
Harry!*’ Then, with a quick inclination of the head, she said, 
‘ Harry, you are a philosopher—tell me, what is pEATH?” 

A death-like paleness overspread Harry’s face, but he did not 
speak. 

““ Ah! it gives you pain, my dear Harry, to hear me talk in 
this way. Well, we will change the subject—What is tire ?”’ 

Still Harry was silent, for ‘‘ thick-crowding fancies’? were 
struggling in his brain. 

‘« Now, Harry,’’ she continued, in a lower, graver tone, ‘‘ ever 
since I became acquainted with you, I have lived in a new world. 
Often, when you have been explaining to me about the sun, and 
the moon, and the stars, and all the wonderful things of this earth, 
have I longed to be able to sail through the universe, to examine 
everything, to understand everything, to be able to comprehend 
something of the marvellous works of God. Then I have said to 
myself, What a poor stupid you are! you don’t know anything. 
Oh, I wish I were aman! Harry, why did God make us MEN 
and WOMEN ?”’ 

Harry replied, ‘‘ Nay, my dear girl, you will exhaust yourself, 
if you go on at this rate. You want repose.” 

‘* Well, I will take your advice. My body is weak, but I feel 
as if my mind was wonderfully active. Come to-morrow, Harry, 
and you must answer my questions ; for you have yet much to 
teach me before I die !”’ 

On his way homeward, a dark cloud came over Harry’s mind. 
‘¢‘ What a wonderful creature,” he thought; ‘noble in body, 
gencrous and confiding in disposition, quick in intellect—a rare 
combination in ordinary life! And yet is all this combination of 
moral and physical beauty—is this glorious girl about to drop into 
the dust, and be as if she had never been?’’ If Harry had no 
other source of comfort but his knowledge, he might have dropped 
in despair. But he did, as a good man of the olden time did, 
R 2 
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when he also had a cloud over his mind, while meditating on life 
and death—he ‘‘ went into the sanctuary of God ;” light pierced 
his darkness ; he returned to Eliza next day, with a lighter step 
and a cheerfuller heart. 

“‘ Oh, Harry,” she said, “how I have been longing for you to 
return! I want you to answer my question: Why did God make 
us men and women? ’’ 

‘* It was His pleasure, my dear, to do so, just as He has made 
the earth a globe, and surrounded it with an atmosphere.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I know all that very well. But what I want to 
know is what you would call the rationale of the question. 1 will 
put it another way—What sort of world would this be, if we had 
all been merely intellectual beings, without that division by which 
we are men and women? ”’ 

‘* All I can fancy of it is, that, in this case, human beings would 
have resembled a forest of pine-trees—dull, dark, and uniform.” 

‘‘ Why, Harry, why? I want to know the reason why ?” 

‘‘ This division of the human race into men and women may be 
termed the KALEroposcoreE of humanity. It is a comparatively 
simple matter, and yet it produces that apparently infinite variety 
which diversifies human existence. The relation of parent and 
child—the care of the father—the love of the mother—the affec- 
tion of the child—the attachment of brothers and sisters—family 
ties—social interests—national concerns—all spring from our 
being men and women.” 

‘** Good, good—go on, Harry.”’ 

‘* Then that universe of mind which springs from the attach- 
ment of two such as we are—human love, the theme of so much 
thought and so much song—human love, given by God to adorn 
and elevate human existence, and which prevails in its noblest 
purity and power where man is most advanced in principle and in 
civilisation.” 

“* Now, Harry, I begin to understand. Let me try if I can 
express myself philosophically, as you would say. The division 
of mankind into MEN and WOMEN is a great means to a great end 
—is it not?”’ 

‘* Exactly: the end being, the endowing our humanity with 
moral sentiments—with thought, feeling, hope, effort, love, fear, 
forbearance, tenderness, &c.’’ 

‘* But, Harry, there will be no men and women in a future state 
of existence ?’’ 

“© No, Eliza, our Lord has assured us of that.’’ 

‘« Well, then, if there be no parents and children, no husbands 
and wives, no men and women to love and be loved, what state of 
existence will it be? There will be no hope, love, fear, as you 
express it; and what object can our division into men and women 
serve, when it perishes with this world ?”’ 

‘* Eliza, do you remember that passage in the Gospel where the 
Sadducees, who did not believe ‘in a resurrection, came to our 
Lord with what they thought a puzzling question. They supposed 
a case, where, according to the Mosaic law, a woman had been 
married in succession to seven brothers ; and then they tauntingly 
asked, whose wife she would be in the resurrection? What reply 
did our Lord make ?”’ 

‘‘T remember. He said, ‘ Do ye not therefore err, because ye 
know not the Scriptures, neither the power of God? For when 
they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels which are in heaven.’ ”’ 

‘* Mark the words, Eliza—‘ the power or Gop.’ The distinc- 
tion of sex is the scaffolding of our MoRAL existence ; ¢his life is 


but the first stage of our being ; when our characters are built up, 


‘‘ Nay, Eliza, nay! I rest perfectly satisfied that in a future 
state MEMorY will be like night, revealing in our constitution those 
innumerable things which the light of the present life dims or con- 
ceals ; that love, first created by our connexion with an animal 
existence, will, when dissociated from it, act with a power of which 
we have no present idea; and that all the intellectual powers, ex- 
panding in a body freed from mere animal qualities, will make the 
human being a wonderful creature—one of the glories of God’s 
universe ! ”’ 

The vivid flashing of Eliza’s eyes showed to Harry that her 
mind was in a state of peculiar excitement; he, therefore, retired, 
promising to return soon. During his absence, a thought took 
possession of the girl’s fancy. ‘‘ Oh,’’ said she to herself, ‘* if 
memory will be such a powerful reflector in a future state, how I 
should like to remember that I had been Harry’s wife in this 
world!’’ Then suddenly blaming herself for being a mere selfish 
creature, she prayed, while the tears streamed from her eyes, that 
God would give her affectionate lover a good wife, after she was 
dead and gone ! 

But the idea became strong: the thought of being Harry’s wife 
before she departed overcame all idea of singularity or of incon- 
gruity—she thought that if she died without bearing the name of 
‘‘ wife,’’ she would depart from this breathing, bustling, working 
world, without a tie to link her memory even to the grave. She 
mentioned the idea to her mother, who could not comprehend 
her meaning, and thought disease had affected her brain. But 
when the mother mentioned it to Harry, he at once caught and 
comprehended the spirit of Eliza’s wish. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, as he 
walked into the room, ‘‘ yes, my own girl, you shall be Harry’s 
wife before you die !”’ 

One morning a coach drove up to a church,—Harry and Eliza, 
his sister, and her mother stepped out, and so elastic were the 
movements of the bride that a casual spectator never would have 
imagined that she was already married to death. The proclaiming 
of the banns had attracted no attention, for it was done in a distant 
church, and not a soul, beyond the four individuals, was aware of 
the nature of this singular union. Several other couples were 
married at the same time; and as they all stood up, Eliza seemed 
amongst them a being of another world. She went through the 
ceremony without evincing symptoms of exhaustion; though, 
when she reached home, she fainted repeatedly, and it appeared as 
if her wedding-day was to be her last. Next day she was better ; 
and a momentary delusion came over Harry’s mind that she might 
still live. But the ‘‘ wife’’ felt that it was a delusion ; she was 
done with this world, she said, and contented to be done with it— 
“ Harry, my own husband, remember me when I am dead! ”’ 

Two weeks after the wedding, it appeared evident that her de- 
parture was at hand. Harry and her mother sat up during the 
night, reading at intervals portions of the New Testament. The 
light of morning had begun to penetrate the window-blinds, when 
Eliza said, ina whispering but not a complaining tone, ‘‘ Mother, 
my feet are very cold—oh, mother, I am becoming so cold!” and 
then the mother, whose heart was too dry for tears, made a sign to 

Harry that Death had of a certainty entered the chamber, and was 
hovering over the bed. ‘* Where is Harry?” she murmured, and 
he took her hand in his. ‘* Harry, read a verse tome;’’ and he 
repeated from memory, ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.’’ “Ah, that is good,’ she said; ‘‘ science is very 
good, Harry, but that is worth all your science to me just now. 
Harry, come near me; Icannot see you—where are you?” ‘I 
am here, dear Eliza.’”’ ‘And mother?” ‘* Here, my child.’ 
“ May God bless you both—Harry, call me wire before I die.” 





the scaffolding will be taken away, and then we enter on a nobler, 
a higher state.”’ 

“But, Harry, what I am afraid of is, that we will not know | 
each other, or that at least we will become quite indifferent to 
each other.” 





He leaned forward to whisper the affectionate word in her ear, and 
heard her muttering, ‘‘ What we know not now, we shall know 
hereafter.” Then a few incoherent expressions followed; a 
| gentle sigh, and one or two sobs ; and just as the rays of the sun 
illuminated the apartment, the spirit of a noble creature departed. 
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ANCIENT GREEK AGRICULTURE AND ARTS. 


Tue arable land of Greece was, even in Homer's time, fully 
occupied, well cultivated, and therefore highly valued. Boundaries 
were ascertained by accurate measurement, and watched over with 
a jealous attention to the rights of property. Great labour was 
expended on the erection of mounds for the purpose of resisting 
the inroad of torrents from the hills. For in such a mountainous 
country, babbling waterfalls were often suddenly swelled into 
floods, which, if not diverted from the fields, would have swept 
away the harvest, flocks, and cottages of the husbandmen. Wheat 
seems to have been the object of most general attention ; spelt, 
white barley, and oats, were also extensively grown: nor were 
sweet herbs and the lotus-grass neglected. In some of the islands 
and the more favourable vales of the continent, particularly in 
Thrace, the vine and olive were reared, to the exclusion almost of 
any other produce. The wine of Ismarus was peculiarly famous 
for its strength ; indeed, so much so, as to induce a belief that it 
was impregnated with a spirit obtained by distillation from grain. 

The plough which the husbandmen used seems to have been of 
the most simple form; such as was prevalent in England before 
the improvements commenced. It was drawn generally by a pair 
of oxen, where the glebe was light ; but where the fallow was deep, 
mules were preferred. These were urged to exertion by the goad, 
and were divided by the standard of a double yoke, formed of 
wood, and smoothly polished, in order that the animals might 
suffer no injury from constant friction. Fallows were much used ; 
for experience had not yet taught the husbandman to repair the 
exhaustion of one crop by the substitution of another. These lazy 
fields were ploughed three and four times; and where they were 
extensive, several teams were employed at the same time. A pic- 
ture of such a busy scene is presented to us in the Odyssey, where 
a man stands at the border of the field, with a goblet of wine in 
his hand, which he presented to each of the ploughmen, as they 
successively reached the boundary, in order to induce them as much 
as possible to expedite their labours. 

When the harvest was matured, it was cut down bya sickle, the 
same as that now in use. The manner, however, in which the 
reapers proceeded to work, was different from that to which we 
are accustomed. They divided themselves into two parties, equal 
in number, which began at opposite sides of the field, and perse- 
vered until they met in the middle. Emulation was thus excited, 
and the toils of the day were facilitated, while they were equally 
distributed. As the golden handfuls fell under the sickle, there 
were labourers behind who gathered and bound them in sheaves, 
which other assistants collected and stacked. The labourers 
had a repast prepared for them of pottage thickened with flour ; 
the proprietor dined on beef under the shade of an oak, attended 
by his household servants. After the field was stripped of its pro- 
duce, it was richly manured with dung, which had been gradually 
gathered from the stalls of the oxen, mules, and horses. Oxen 
were employed to tread out the barley, and the grain was sepa- 
rated from the chaff by winnowing it with a fan before a strong 
current of air. 

The rich who resided in the country had barns and large corn- 
fields in the neighbourhood of their mansions, and also vegetable 
and flower gardens which were brought to a very considerable 
degree of perfection. Fruits of many sorts were known and 
cultivated with great attention and success. Their vegetables chiefly 
consisted of parsley, kail, beet-root, radishes, gourds, and garlic ; 
their flowers were*principally the rose, the crocus, the lotus-flower, 
and the hyacinth. Their acquaintance with fruits seems to have 
been limited to pomegranates, pears, apples, figs, olives, and grapes. 
Culinary and medicinal herbs, of various kinds, were in common 
use. Some of these gardens were watered by rills, which were 
drawn from distant elevated springs, and tastefully made to flow 
over a bed of pebbles. Others were irrigated by fountains, which 
rose within their own precincts ; they were regularly divided into 
plots, exclusively dedicated to fruits, vegetables and flowers, and 
shaded from the rough winds by groups of poplars, here and there 
diversified by tall and stately palm-trees. ; 

The pasturages appear not to havebeen so extensively appropriated 
as the arable land. At least, there were numerous commons, 
whither the shepherds drove their herds and flocks at discretion. 
Whenever they found an unoccupied and agreeable pasture, there 
they abided for a while, and built huts fog themselves, stalls for 
their cattle, and folds for their sheep. The folds were sometimes 
covered, the better to defend the helpless inmates from beasts of 
prey. They were also watched by dogs—those sagacious, faithful, 
and courageous animals, without which the shepherds seldom ven- 





tured to drive their flocks a-field ; so liable were they every moment 
to be attacked by the wolf or lion. 

The rich had also large herds of swine, all pastured abroad 
under the care of faithful hinds, those only excepted which pro- 
mised speedily to multiply their race. The latter were kept within 
an enclosure, defended from thieves and beasts of prey by a high 
stone wall, fortified by stakes and by a thick hedge of thorn on the 
outside. The office of the chief herd was one of considerable trust. 
He had under him several assistants, and if diligent in the per- 
formance of his duties, he slept out at night under a hollow rock, 
or in some other sheltered place in the neighbourhood of his herd. 
When going out upon such occasions, he slung his falchion athwart 
his shoulders, and took a sharp javelin in his hand: at night he 
laid himself down on a large shaggy goat-skin, reckless of the 
winds and rain. 

The peasants drank equally the milk of sheep and goats as that 
of cows. The wealthy seem to have had large dairies, where they 
kept their milk in wooden pails and tubs, for the purpose of con- 
verting it into cheese. When they wished to fix milk in a curd, 
they poured into it the juice of figs, at the same time stirring around 
both the liquids as rapidly as possible. 

The skill of the Greeks in masonry and carpentry was of no 
mean description. There were regular builders, as well as artificers 
in wood, iron, brass, leather, gold, and silver. The houses of the 
less opulent classes generally, were neither lofty nor extensive ; 
the roof of the palace, as well as of the cottage, was thatched with 
straw; the former was easily distinguishable from the latter, by 
its superior height and extent, the court-yard by which it was sur- 
rounded, the ornaments with which its walls were decorated, and 
the battlements by which it was defended. The interior parts of 
the palace were exclusively dedicated to the use of the family, and 
of these the bed-chamber of the prince and his consort was pecu- 
liarly sacred. It was furnished with a reclining couch, small seats, 
a lofty bed-frame, the wood work of which was ingeniously turned 
and carved, and with chests in which the princess kept the mantles, 
tunics, veils, and other fine garments belonging to herself, her 
husband and children. Frankincense and other perfumes were 
frequently burnt in this apartment, whence it is generally mentioned 
with the epithet ‘‘ fragrant.” It was lined or panneled with cedar, 
and spread with a carpet. The bed was formed of soft fleeces, 
and covered with fine linen and warm rugs. The door was of 
polished oak, and secured on the inside by brazen or silver bolts. 
It was here also that the treasure of the family was deposited, 
consisting of gold, silver, brass, and iron, in masses, or worked up 
into coins and various utensils, such as cups, caldrons and 
tripods. When the prince and princess left this room, which was 
usually near the top of the palace, it was of some importance to 
secure it during their absence from the access of servants. They 
had no locks with wards like those which we use; but they had in 
lieu of them a contrivance which may be thus described. 

Supposing the door to consist of two valves, the bolt was drawn 
from its place in one of the valves through its recipient in the 
other, by means of a cord attached to the end of the bolt. This 
cord passed through an aperture in the second valve, which aper- 
ture was cut in a zigzag shape, adapted to a key carefully kept by 
the princess in her own possession. When the cord was drawn 
tight and the bolt thus fixed, to make security doubly secure she 
fastened the cord outside with an ingenious knot, which nobody 
could disentangle but herself. When she wished to open the door 
again, she untwisted the knot, left the cord loose, and then applying 
her key to the aperture above described, she struck the end of the 
bolt with sufficient force to drive it back to its original place. 
The key was wrought of brass, silver, or ivory. 

Besides this nuptial chamber, there were in the interior of the 
palace apartments for the different members of the family, and the 
numerous female attendants. There was also a spacious room, 
where the women generally sat at their several tasks of carding, 
spinning, weaving, and embroidery, and other needle-work, under 
the superintendence of the princess and her housekeeper. There 
were also store-rooms for wine, milk, cheese, salted meats, and 
bread ; separate kitchens for the male cooks and their assistants ; 
and a kind of parlour for the general purposes of the family. It 
was a remarkable characteristic of those earlier ages, and one that 
still much prevails in the East, that although the stranger was 
treated with the most cordial and generous hospitality, yet, how- 
ever highly esteemed he might be, he was seldom invited into the 
interior of the palace. He rarely passed beyond the bath-room, 
which was usually attached to the hall. The hall itself was imme- 
diately entered from the front great door, and formed a spacious 
apartment in which the banquet was uniformly served up for the 
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prince and his numerous guests. The roof was lofty, and its 
heavy frame-work, which was entirely exposed to the eye, was 
supported by rows of tall columns. The wall behind the throne 
was hung with shields and spears ; that which corresponded with 
it at the lower end of the hall, as well as the side walls, were pan- 
neled, and in some instances ornamented with plates of brass, or 
studded with gold, silver, ivory, or jasper. The floor was of beaten 
earth or clay: couches, tables, and footstools were placed for the 
guests in the recesses formed by the rows of columns on either 
side. These couches were covered with rich drapery for the ban- 
quet. It was upon these, also, that the bed of the stranger was 
always prepared. The banquet was seldom prolonged to a late 
hour. When it was over, the mistress of the mansion directed her 
maids to dispose soft fleeces on one or more of the couches in the 
hall, according to the number of the strangers who were to sleep 
there*. The fleeces were strewed with linen and shaggy rugs. 

The spears, shields, corslets, greaves, helmets and falchions 
were made by armourers, artificers who regularly pursued this 
trade. The spears were generally very long. The handle was of 
wood, the point of burnished brass, and surrounded at its insertion 
in the wood with a ring of the same material. The lower extre- 
mity of the weapon was also pointed, for the purpose of enabling 
the warrior occasionally to fix it in the earth, Ox-hides were pre- 
pared for shields in this manner :—The hide was spread out and 
drawn equally on all sides by men stationed for the purpose; 
they then rubbed lard into it until the natural moisture of the 
skin was completely expelled. Several of these prepared hides 
were cut in an oval shape, sewed one over the other, and strength- 
ened at the verge all round by a narrow plate of brass, fastened on 
with wire. This was a common shield. The shields of opulent 
chieftains were sometimes formed of a solid plate of gold, or of brass; 
sometimes they consisted of leather, coated on the outside with a 
layer of brass, or with concentric circles of gold, brass and tin, 
and fortified in the middle by a piece of jasper. It was the fashion 
to decorate the exterior of a costly shield with the visage of 
Gorgon—figures of Terror, Flight and Fear, Discord, the Furies, 
serpents, and all the most significant emblems of inexorable anger. 
If such a shield as that of Achilles ever existed, it was indeed no 
wonder that its workmanship should have been attributed to a 
divine artist. In the centre was a view of the earth, the heavens, 
the sea, the sun, moon, and stars. There was next a contrasted 
representation of two cities, one full of the enjoyments and occu- 
pations of peace, the other afflicted with war. A field under the 
plough was opposed to another where reapers were employed on 
the harvest. Next appeared a vineyard and pastures, filled with 
blithe youths and maidens, shepherds, cattle, and flocks of sheep. 
In [another quarter appeared a choir of graceful dancers, and the 
azure flood of ocean encircled the whole. 

There were corslets also of curious and costly workmanship, 
which combined invulnerable strength with dazzling splendour of 
appearance. The falchions were of brass, sometimes double-edged 
and embossed with gold. The hafts of those which the chieftains 
wore, were usually of silver; their sheaths, and sometimes their 
belts, were of the same material. They had also sheaths of ivory, 
upon which a great value was set. The helmets were usually 
made of brass, with decorated leathern straps to tie under the 
chin. Two, three, or four tubes were riveted on them, in 
which a corresponding number of horse-hair crests was inserted. 

The seat of the chariot was hung on braces. The axle was of 
beech, the rim of the wheel of poplar, which was cut down young, 
bent, and seasoned for the purpose; the nave was connected by 
eight spokes with the circumference of the wheel, which was 
strengthened on the outside by a thick plate of brass. The yoke 
was of wood, generally of box-tree. It consisted of an upright 
standard, and two branches or arms, one for each steed. In the 
lower extremity of the standard a round aperture was pierced, 
which admitted of its being slipped on the pole, and there it was 
made fast by rings and braces. The reins were frequently orna- 
mented with pieces of ivory stained in waving lines of purple. 





DESCRIPTION OF A MOORISH FEAST. 


Tue black eunuch was ordered to bring in tea, which the basha 
desired Hadoud to prepare for us. An English teaboard then 
made its respectable appearance, attended by a teakettle of steam- 
engine dimensions, and covered with mutilated coffee-cups, of all 
ages, shapes, and sizes; and two large bowls, of curious Fezzan 
earthenware, full of rich milk, formed the advanced-guard of the 








* It is worthy of remark, that this custom exists at the present day in 
ssia.—See Dr. Lyall on Russia, p. 53. 





motley Chinese corps drawn up behind them. Almond-paste 
cakes and sweetmeats were then handed round, the making of 
which is the business of the harem ladies; and here I may men- 
tion, that I have seen such a vast variety of finely-made pastry at 
weddings in this country as would have caused a Parisian pastry- 
cook to die of envy. We had scarcely finished our tea, when a 
huge baking-dish was set before us, containing nearly half a sheep, 
and so exquisitely dressed and so finely flavoured as to surpass any 
dish I have ever partaken of. My companions fully agreed with 
me, and we were preparing to do justice to its merits, when we 
missed the knives and forks. The basha, seeing what we stood in 
need of, sent immediately for what in Barbary are considered 
superfluous articles of luxury, where the use of knives and forks 
has not yet superseded that of the fingers; but Hadoud, seizing 
on the joint: before him, began to pull it to pieces with his fingers, 
and, culling the choicest and fattest parts, he offered them to us: 
at first we hesitated, from the force of cleanly habits, in receiving 
these delicate morsels from the hands of the Hadge; but on his 
giving us a hint in Spanish, ‘‘ not to offend the company by our 
fantasia,” but to do as others did, we gave up all our scruples of 
delicacy, and fell-to with so good a grace upon the baked mutton, 
that we soon convinced the Moors that we knew the way to our 
mouths without the help of knives and forks. Bunches of delicious 
grapes were handed round to us to eat with our meat—a custom 
well worthy the notice of those gui vivent pour manger ; and, to 
please the Moors, you must adopt this maxim. It was in vain 
that I declared to Hadoud that I had amply satisfied my appetite ; 
he kept groping about the dish, exclaiming “ Mira, Mira,’’ as he 
held up between his fingers the fat parts of the meat, which I was 
forced to accept. He declared we had not eaten half a dinner; 
and he told us that when the Moors had eaten so much as to make 
it uncomfortable to themselves, they rubbed their stomachs 
against the wall, by which they were enabied to continue their 
feast, and that, by taking large draughts of water at intervals, they 
reanimated their appetites and prevented repletion. Basins of 
cold water were then brought to us, and we washed our hands ; 
whilst the black slaves carried away the mangled remains of the 
meat, and placed them before the basha and his ministers, who 
all huddled round the dish, and gave us a fair specimen of what a 
Moor can eat.—Beauclerk’s Journey to Marocco. 





WEATHER WISDOM. 

THE state of the weather is an every-day topic of conversation. 
Every one is more or less interested either in what it happens to 
be at the present moment, or what it is likely to be at any future 
time. The prosperity and personal safety of individuals, and of 
whole communities, depend on the general character of the sea- 
sons, whether either too wet or too dry. 


Meteorology has been studied in all ages; and various instru- 
ments have been invented to indicate such atmospheric changes as 


care unappreciable or imperceptible to the mere feeling or sensation. 


These are the barometer, which measures the weight of the air : 
that is, the weight of a column of air equal in diameter to that of 
the tube of quicksilver, and extending from the place of the in- 
strument to the top or upper surface of the aerial ocean or atmo- 
sphere ; which latter being higher, and of course heavier, or 
lower, and of course lighter, are changes indicated by the rising 
or falling of the mercury in the tube of the instrument. The 
barometer, however, is but an imperfect machine as a weather- 
glass, because it is acted on by changes at a great distance from 
its place; and, indeed, it is only on very great changes of weather 
from dry to wet, or from wet to dry, that the indications of the 
barometer can be depended upon. The thermometer is a well- 
designed instrument for measuring the temperature of the air, and 
is particularly useful for many common purposes of life. It should 
always be attached to the Jarometer, as it serves to explain some 
of the indications better, which would not otherwise be truly ac- 
counted for. The differential thermometer is a more complicated 
instrument, indicating not only the degree of temperature, but, we 
believe, what is called the dew-point also. This point is that 
lower degree of temperature at which dew begins to be formed on 
bodies colder than the air. The hygrometer is an instrument 
for measuring the degrees of moisture in the air, and is one of the 
most useful, especially for farmers, in hay-time and harvest. The 
hydrometer is a machine for measuring the depth, density, or other 
properties of fluids, and is mostly used by the compounders and 
rectifiers of spirituous liquors. All these instruments (to which 
may be added the electrometer) are_only acted on by present phe- 
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nomena, and cannot possibly give any indication of any change 
which has not already taken place. 

The science of meteorology has not yet made much progress ; 
still, it is advancing. The data on which the calculations are 
founded are better known, and their influence more correctly 
estimated. 

Many observations on the weather have been recorded. The 
‘“‘ Shepherd of Banbury’s”’ rules are extensively circulated. Many 
calendars are kept in various parts of the kingdom. A meteor- 
ological society has been established in London, with corresponding 
branches in various parts, from which much may be expected ; 
especially as it has been declared, by more than one philosopher, 
that future meteorologists will be invested with a prophetic power, 
and will be able to foretel, with great accuracy, the general cha- 
racter of each succeeding season. 

There are certain circumstances existing perhaps in all parts of 
the world, which have an evident influence on the atmosphere, and 
determine the character of the climate. A naked country, for in- 
stance, is always drier than one which is densely covered with 
wood. So, a marshy country is in general wetter, that is, more 
subject to rains, than one having a dry soil. It seldom or never 
rains on the great deserts of sand in Africa: and the agricultural 
face of a kingdom has a manifest effect on the weather. In this 
country, and generally on the continent, the arable land is usually 
ploughed, sown, and rolled smoothly down during spring. Every 
field in that state becomes a powerful reflector of the sun’s heat. 
The air is suddenly warmed, evaporation is diminished, and the 
atmosphere is then a powerful solvent of every globule of moisture 
raised into it. A course of dry weather sets in, and continues 
until the whole surface is thickly clothed with grass and corn. 
Evaporation then becomes more copious from the shaded surface ; 
larger clouds are formed ; heavy showers descend, and, if accom- 
panied with thunder, changeable weather ensues, until the naked 
stubbles again assist to settle the air. 

That such a course of summer weather in this country is not 
always uniform, is quite certain. Our insular situation deprives 
us of the advantages of a continent under the same circumstances 
of agricultural management. Here we have alternating periods of 
fine and foul weather, as is experienced in tropical countries, only 
not with such calendarial regularity. - Because, if our winter be 
generally wet, the following spring is dry, and succeeded by a 
dripping summer, and a dry autumn and winter. But if the winter 
be dry and frosty, the spring is wet, and the summer dry. 

These alternating periods of fine and foul weather appear to be 
experienced in every part of the known world ; very regular on the 
tropical continents, and more or less on the islands which are under 
continental influence. But whether regular or irregular, their oc- 
currence forces upon our attention an idea that there is some alter- 
nating agent passing and repassing between the earth and its 
surrounding atmosphere, which causes the latter to be a receptacle 
of water in solution at one time, and a condensing medium at 
another. 

Electricity may be that agent ; but whether it be or not, remains 
to be proved by some competent authority. Without asserting 
that this fluid is constantly rising from the earth in fine weather, 
we may be pretty sure that it descends in visible, and sometimes 
dangerous streams, when the air is parting with its water. Just 
as we may suppose that the earth is alternately either positively or 
negatively charged with the fluid. Our periods of fine weather 
are always ended or broken up by storms of thunder and lightning ; 


lightning. 

The signs of fair or foul weather are much noted by country 
people ; and some of their remarks are pertinent and very useful. 
If the fog, say they, (that is the visible exhalation from low and 
damp meadow ground,) lies, as it usually does, close to the surface, 
until it is gradually dissipated by the sun, the day will be bright 
and fine ; but if the fog rises in a body, and appears to hang sus- 
pended in mid air and about the trees, it will rain before night. 

If in showery weather, about midsummer, the morning is 
bright, with the wind at west, it will shift to the south-west about 
two in the afternoon, and rain will fall till five or six, when the 
wind will again veer to the west, and it will clear up for the night. 
Such daily alternations of wind and weather will sometimes conti- 
nue for a fortnight at a stretch, and are always particularly annoy- 
ing to the hay-makers. 

When a showery time sets in, it seems to be prolonged, espe- 
cially in summer, by its own consequences. Frequent showers and 
sunshine reproduce gross exhalations and subsequent showers ; 





and when such a course of weather takes up, itis brought about 


by there happening to form an extended or general canopy of dense 
brown-coloured clouds, which at once shades the earth and mode- 
rates exhalation, seeming to equalise the solvent power of the air 
to the moderated amount of evaporation. 

The winds or various currents of air experienced in this country 
are more or less attended with rain, The most prevalent wind is 
that from the south-west, generated by the colder air of the Atlantic 
ocean pressing on the rarefied air over the continent of Europe. 
These winds are frequently loaded with heavy vapours, and render 
the western shores of our island much wetter than the eastern. 
At the spring and autumn equinoxes they are often exceedingly 
boisterous. Our gales at other times are often from the same 
quarter. We have cold dry easterly winds often occurring in the 
spring months, and which are said to travel to us all the way from 
Siberia. Certain it is that the cold and heavier air of the northern 
regions must be constantly pressing on the warmer air of the 
south of Europe; and, indeed, all commotions in the atmosphere 
are only attributable to partial rarefactions of the air, or local falls 
of rain or snow. In either case a kind of vacuum is formed, which 
is filled up by currents drawn towards it. 

A considerable share of useful knowledge respecting threatening 
or promising weather, may be derived from studying the different 
aspects of the clouds. If clouds (which are the visible accumu- 
lations of moisture floating in the atmosphere) are observed to 
increase in size, density, and deep colour, it is a certain sign that 
the air is parting with its water, or that its solvent power is dimi- 
nishing or diminished, and rain more or less may be expected. On 
the contrary, if the clouds become fleecy, white, and appear to be 
gradually wasting away, the weather will be fair. When there isa 
general canopy of vapour of uniform colour and density floating 
high in the air, with detached masses of »..zged black clouds scud- 
ding underneath, rain will surely follow. | When the air near the 
horizon looks muddy to windward, though no clouds .are yet 
formed, they will soon appear, and rain ensue. If large masses of 
clouds appear piled on each other to a great height, with edges 
well defined and bright, thunder showers may be expected. The 
varied colours of the clouds are one of the most delightful pheno- 
mena in nature. Though all formed of pure colourless vapour, 
they present different tints, according to their position, for reflect- 
ing or condensing the rays of light from the sun. The bright 
yellow clouds at sun-rise, and the ‘ivi fiery streaks at sun-set, are 
composed of similar vapour with the lurid hues presented at the 
opposite points at the same hours. Thin, and consequently light- 
coloured clouds accompany fine settled weather, while heavy and 
black vapours the contrary. 

Some flowers are good photometers, expanding under bright 
light, and closing when light is feeble or withdrawn : for instance, 
the pimpernel (anagalis arvensis) ; others are similarly excited by. 
heat, as the crocus. Others, again, are faithful hygrometers, as the 
awns of the wild oat extending with a revolving motion in dry air, 
and retorting with a like motion if the air becomes moist. 

The weather, it is said, is much influenced by the moon and 
other planetary bodies ; but no decidedly certain rules have as yet 
been founded on these supposed weather-affecting powers. It 
occasionally happens that changes take place at the new and full 
moon, or at the distance of four days before or after these epochs; 
but these phases often pass over without any perceptible alter- 
ation. 

The following are a few of the common or popular proverbial 
‘‘ saws’? relative to the weather in our insular climate, viz. :— 

“ A rainbow in the morning gives the shepherd warning.’’ That 
is, if the wind be easterly ; because it shows that the rain cloud is 
approaching the observer. 

‘* A rainbow at night is the shepherd’s delight.” This adage 
may also be a good sign, provided the wind be westerly, as it shows 
that the rain clouds are passing away. 

‘‘ Evening red, and next morning grey, are certain signs of a 
beautiful day.”’ 

“‘When the glow-worm lights her lamp, the air is always 
damp.”’ 

ule the cock goes crowing to bed, he’ll certainly rise with a 
watery head.’’ 

“« When you see gossamer flying, be ye sure the air is drying.” 

‘* When black snaiJs cross your path, black clouds much moisture 
hath.”’ , 

“ When the peacock loudly bawls, soon we’ll have both rain and 

ualls.’’ 

“If the moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to reap 
your field. But if she rises haloed round, soon we'll tread on de- 
-luged ground.” 
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‘‘ When rooks ‘fly ‘sporting high in air, it shows that windy 
storms are near.”’ 

If at sun-rising or setting the clouds appear of a lurid red colour, 
extending nearly up to the zenith, it is a sure sign of storms and 
gales of wind. 

The above are a few of the common sayings mostly used by 
country people, many of which are even more to be depended upon 
than are the bold predictions of would-be weather prophets. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
NO. III. 
WALKS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CANTON. 


Tue interest of our excursions through the streets, and in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, would have been of a gayer and livelier 
kind, had we not felt that we were under the ban and interdict of 
the government, and that we were conversing with people who 
would, in certain quarters, be thought wise and virtuous if they 
treated us with scorn. To me there was always something unto- 
ward and unsatisfactory in our position, which we might qualify 
by good conduct, but never entirely destroy. We were reminded 
of this by the everlasting din of ‘‘ fan-kwei,’’ or “‘ foreign devil,” 
which our presence uniformly awakened wherever we turned our 
footsteps. In certain directions, these sounds were mightily 
diminished by our kindness and the frequency of our visits, which 
gave us a pledge and assurance that we should not be unsuccess- 
ful in our endeavours to establish a good character among the 
people. The boys were most tenacious in keeping up this practice, 
and would raise the detestable noise, when their elders seemed 
disposed to exchange it for words of more grace and better omen; 
and sometimes, when they saw that the uproar they made was 
disregarded, they{would proceed a step further, and throw stones. 
It was painful thus to be set in the pillory of public scorn in a 
foreign land, where I had always endeavoured to follow the golden 
rule of ‘‘ giving offence to none.” But whatever my feelings 
were, I did not let the natives see that they had it in their power 
o mortify me. When the stones hit me, I would sometimes turn 
back, and demand the persons who had thrown them; a measure 
that always put to flight the offenders. On some occasions, when 
pursued by the vociferations of a crowd of dirty young urchins, I 
have turned suddenly upon them; which has inspired them with 
such a panic, that, in eagerness to flee, they have fallen over and 
trod upon each other, to the great amusement of the bystanders, 
who had no objection to see the little fellows punish one another, 
though they might have been offended had I attempted to right 
myself. 

As our way extended through various streets which conducted to 
the country after many turns and windings, we never could taste 
the tranquillity of the country till after we had buffeted some’time 
with the uproar of the town. Upon emerging from the town, a 
country is seen of many square acres, laid out into fields of irriga- 
tion for the culture of vegetables, parted by many a raised terrace, 
which served at once for a path and a line of demarcation. 
Among the most conspicuous of the vegetable group was the 
magnificent water-lily, with its large round leaf and showy blos- 
soms. The plane of the leaf is horizontal, and rests upon a stalk 
that is nearly in its middle. The stem, which is sometimes 
improperly regarded as a root, lies buried along in the mud. At 
its joints it throws out this leaf or a flower withal, like other stems. 
It is white, pierced lengthwise with large pores, and, when boiled, 
is remarkable for the slimy threads that accompany each cut or 
fracture. The water caltrops, which yields a fruit like in shape 
to the head of an ox, is very common as an object of cultivation. 
A species of sagittaria, distinguished by its arrow.shaped leaf and 
upright cluster of flowers, must not be forgotten ; as these three 
plants are as ornamental as they are useful, and convert whole 
fields into so many flower-gardens. One, however, can never 
very much applaud the perfume of these spots; for they are seldom 
far from some repository of manure, which is allowed to undergo 
certain chemical changes before it is applied. The Chinaman is 





no doubt right in his practice, though I once thought otherwise; 
but I always wished that his laboratories had been placed at a 
more convenient distance. Canton, with its many ten thousands, 
knows nothing of a sewer ; and so the rejectamenta are all carried 
out in buckets, upon the shoulders of her industrious population. 
The assiduity and cheerful exertions of the Chinese, in the break. 
ing up, subacting, irrigation, and dressing of the soil, are above all 
praise. The land never lies idle, but is ever either in preparation 
for, or in the production of, a crop. No time is lost—nothing is 
wasted ; even the leaves of the water-lily, which cannot be eaten 
by man or beast, are spread over some grassy knoll, and dried for 
the purposes of packing. 

In one of our walks, we entered a village in the face of many 
natives, who cautioned us against it; the rude fellows bawled out 
‘ fan-kwei ;’? some of the women fled into their houses with 
precipitation ; but a few stood in steadfast wonder at the strange 
phenomenon. My companion addressed the crowd in apology for 
our visit, which quieted the bustle, and drew the attention of 
many. An old lady seemed to be caught in a fit of ecstacy at the 
voice of a foreigner, when it uttered sounds familiar to her ear. 
Every word was repeated by her as it fell from the lips of the speaker, 
in a tone of delight and applause that was truly admirable. This 
shows how deceived they are in their conceptions of our views and 
feelings, when a few expressions of civility can raise so much 
astonishment. As we left the village, a numerous herd of men 
and boys pursued us ; and just as we were crossing a stream upon 
a frail and narrow bridge, some of them began to heave stones at 
us. At this we stopped, and told them this would not do; the 
offenders ran off, and the rest kept their ground. A fit of temper 
or displeasure would have obtained a stoning, and perhaps a 
severe beating ; all of which we averted by a little demonstration 
of self-command. Some time after this we passed by the same 
village, and were saluted with an unusual din of noisy abuse. Our 
ears were stunned by it, and nature and art around us seemed to 
lose all their interest amidst the deafening shouts of old and young. 
We bore it, however, till we were tired, and then, sitting down 
upon a bench erected by the way-side, we protested against such 
usage, and appealed to the good sense of a people who valued 
themselves so much upon their knowledge of propriety. This 
measure had the desired effect : the noise was hushed, and several 
of the most respectable persons in the neighbourhood came for- 
ward, and apologised for the rest, saying (not, however, with much 
regard to truth) that it was the boys and the bad people, who 
knew no better, that indulged in such habits of abuse. We 
passed this spot afterwards, and heard so little of the ‘‘ fan-kwei”’ 
that we felt assured that our decision had yielded a lasting benefit ; 
and if our predecessors had always pursued the same course, in 
great as well as in little matters, the insulting terms of imperial 
edict or official notification would long ere this have been disused 
or forgotten. 

A Chinese village is a very pretty sight, when viewed from a 
distance, and appears to beckon the stranger to bend his footsteps 
towards it, to recline under the covert of the trees that overhang 
the dwellings, and to accept the friendly welcome of hospitality. 
The trees, in the southern parts of the empire, are, for the most 
part, different species of wild fig, which afford a wide-spreading 
shade, and are green all the year round. Some of them change 
their leafy honours once a-year; but the operation is so sudden, 
that the old leaves fall and the new ones expand in the course of a 
few days. These fig-trees do not yield a fruit that can be eaten, 
and therefore are of no use as an object of cultivation ; but the 
service they render, in protecting man from the heat of the sun, 
and in beautifying his retreat, amply repays him for the trouble he 
has bestowed in their cultivation. The fruit resembles a fig in 
form, though it is of a very small size, being a collection of 
flowerets seated upon the inside of a little urn. Each branch 
terminates in a little horn, which is formed by the sheath that 
hides the nascent leaf, and which to the eye of a botanist 
suggests its membership to the fig-tree family. The trunk is 
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usually large, sometimes lofty, irregular in form, and, near the 
surface of the ground, sends forth an abundance of stout and 
variously-ramified roots. The cottage that enjoys the shade of 
one of these fair trees, is built, as before hinted, of dark-coloured 
bricks, which are neatly parted with white seams. A portion of 
the front wall recedes about a foot, to give variety, I suppose, to 
its appearance. The receding portion is partly occupied by the 
door, which at once answers the purpose of a window, as well as an 
aperture for the entrance and exit of its owners. The door-way 
is often furnished with a half-door, for the convenience of admit- 
ting the light. This half-door is surmounted ofttimes by a row of 
small’ balusters, so that the fair damsels can often get a peep at 
the strangers, without being visible. The roof is covered with 
rounded tiles, but without the appendage of a chimney. The 
absence of this tube is a distinguishing feature in a Chinese 
dwelling, and stands closely connected with another defect—the 
want of windows, to let in the light without admitting the cold. 
This defect is severely felt in cold weather, when the shivering 
inmates look like the very emblems of winter-time. The house is 
poorly furnished, if we except the ornamental niche and the well- 
ordered table that stands before it. It is often neat, but not 
always clean; for Chinese ingenuity has contrived to separate 
these twin-fellows, and so to make a very frugal use of water. He 
stares at the European, who laves himself freely in the cleansing 
element, but seldom profits much by the example. A smart and 
sleek appearance is very common, but a skin that has undergone a 
thorough purgation is seldom seen. The dirty complexion of the 
poor is the exciting cause of many ugly diseases, which has sug- 
gested to many travellers the idea of the miserable condition of 
this department of human society. But cleanliness would be a 
remedy for this apparent distress in nine instances out of ten. I 
have seen wretched creatures who were in want. A family of this 
description fled from us in the wildest consternation, amid the 
loud screams of the children, as we were once passing a group of 
houses. Their wretched state increased their fears. We told them 
not to fear any harm, and distributed some copper money amongst 
the children, to assuage their fears, and to relieve their distress at 
the same time. This trifling instance of kindness gave great 
satisfaction to the bystanders, who in China never fail to note and 
commend the feeling of a good action, however inconsiderable the 
result may be. 

In China, one misses the spacious accommodation of a public 
road, and have nothing but narrow terraces to supply its place. 
The great man, who comes with a numerous train, is carried in a 
sedan, and is preceded by a long file of precursors, with a retinue 
that stretch far behind him. In the marching of an army, the 
want of roads must be felt ; though in an island of which we shall 
speak in a subsequent paper, the terraces are wide enough to allow 
two persons to walk abreast. But this was not the case within 
the range of our rambles in the neighbourhood of Canton. As a 
contrast to the level places which are laid out for cultivation, we 
have the high hills in the back of the city, which are called the 

* White-Cloud Mountains, from the sheets of vapour that at times 
hover over their summits. But we look in vain for any monument 
of art, if we except a small triumphal arch of granite, and the 
gardens of a gentleman, who has selected a spot here for the enjoy- 
ment of rural ease. We visited them once or twice, but they 
were not very remarkable for their productions. The gardener 
endeavours to secure a certain effect by the combination of various 
elements, but seldom aims at anything in a botanical spirit. One 
specimen, however, ought not to serve as a model for all the gardens 
in the country; for we have yet much to learn, when licence on 
the part of the natives, and humanity and science on ours, shall 
have introduced us to more distant fields of investigation. - 

While we kept beyond the reach of official persons, our walks 
were unrestrained, save by the mocks and threats of rude people, 
who might always be subdued by firmness and temper ; but if we 
came near a station-house, the case was not so. As we were pro- 


distinguished from the houses in the vicinity by the interposition 
of a broad valley, we were intercepted by a number of officers, who 
by the motion of their hands told us to go back. This we pro- 
mised to do, but desired leave to take our own time about it. The 
men, seeing that we were reasonable people, invited us into their 
guard-house, which was exceedingly well provided with all sorts of 
weapons. After we had taken our seats, and had exchanged a 
few civil expressions, one of them explained the reason of his in- 
terference in the following terms :—‘‘ If,” said he, “any harm is 
done by you, we shall have to suffer for it; and if any harm is 
done to you, we shall in like manner be called to account for it ; 
we are obliged, therefore, to request that you will advance no far- 
ther in this direction.’”’ When we left, they sent a man with us, 
under show of protecting us from the intrusions of the mob, but 
really to see that we were fairly out of their jurisdiction. This is 
a specimen of every kind of opposition that is made to the 
foreigner in China. The common people are soon subdued, and 
the mandarin is overcome by one word of courtesy; but every 
favour shown to a stranger endangers his own security. What 
sort of government must that be which teaches, nay compels, its 
subjects to violate the best feelings of our nature, and to wrong 
one whom they would fain treat with the most unbounded kind- 
ness? Confucius enjoined kindness to strangers, and the present 
authorities are so well aware of this, that they often profess their 
tenderness on this subject. This treatment was long anterior to 
the opium-traffic, and, therefore,” can borrow no excuse from 
thence. . ° 

On our return from one of our walks, we fell in with what 
seemed to be a school for young ladies. They clustered around 
the door to gaze at the strangers, and regarded them with looks 
that did not correspond with the scoffs which sundry vagabonds 
were hurling at us at the time. I inferred that they were learners, 
from the freshness of their looks ; for girls occupied in embroidery 
lose this from constant confinement, close attention, and a fixed- 
ness in one position. Young maidens in China employ themselves 
in needle-work, when their parents are poor; but when their 
circumstances are easy, they are allowed to enjoy much leisure for 
the sake of improving their beauty. The attire of the young 
damsels who honoured us with their kind notice was very neat and 
becoming ; their hair was well adjusted, and trimmed with flowers, 
which accorded well with the youthfulness of the wearer. As I 
was once threading my way through one of the less-frequented 
streets, an old lady caught sight of me, and shuffled back to her 
house, to let the inmates know that a ‘‘ fan-kwei’’ was coming 
past. Just as she raised the screen that hung before the door, to 
whisper the news, I came level with her, and repeating what I 
guessed she was telling, invited her young friends to make haste, 
and behold the “fan-kwei.” The old lady was fixed in astonish. 
ment, but her daughters and nieces burst into a peal of most 
exhilarating laughter. 





FLAXMAN AND HIS WIFE, 


In 1782, Flaxman hired a small studio in Wardour-street, col- 
lected a stock of choice models, set his sketches in good order, and 
took unto himself a wife—Ann Denman ; one whom he had loved, 
and who well deserved his affection. She was amiable and accom- 
plished, had a taste for art and literature, was skilful in French 
and Italian, and, like her husband, had acquired some knowledge 
of the Greek ; but what was better than all, she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius—she cheered and encouraged him in his 
moments of despondency, regulated modestly and prudently his 
domestic economy, arranged his drawings, managed now and then 
his correspondence, and acted in all particulars so that it seemed 
as if the church, in performing a marriage, had accomplished a 
miracle, and blended them really into one flesh and blood. He 
had never doubted that in the company of her whom he loved he 
should be able to work with an intenser spirit; but of another 
opinion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘So, Flaxman,” said the 
president one day as he chanced to meet him, ‘‘I am told you are 
married ; if so, sir, I tell you, you are ruined for an artist | ’’ 

Flaxman went home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand, 





ceeding near one part of the city walls, which is high, and well | and said with a smile, ‘‘ I am ruined for an artist.” 
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‘« John,”’ said she, ‘‘ how has this happened, and who has done 
a?” 

‘Tt happened,’’ said he, ‘in the church; and Ann Denman 
has done it. I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and he said 
marriage had ruined me in my profession.”’ 

For a moment a cloud hung upon Flaxman’s brow ; but this 
worthy couple understood each other too well to have their happi- 
ness seriously marred by the unguarded and peevish remark cf a 
wealthy old bachelor. * * * * 

For thirty years Flaxman had lived wedded ; his health was 
generally good, his spirits were equal, and his wife, to whom his 
fame was happiness, had always been at his side. Her husband 
paid her the double respect due to affection and talent, and when 
any difficulty in composition occurred, he would say with a smile, 
‘* Ask Mrs. Flaxman—she is my dictionary.’’ She maintained the 
simplicity and dignity of her husband, and refused all presents of 
paintings, or drawings, or books, unless some reciprocal inter- 
change were made. It is almost needless to say, that Flaxman 
loved such a woman very tenderly. The hour of their separation 
approached ; she fell ill, and died in the year 1820, and from the 
time of this hereavement something like a lethargy came over his 
spirit. His sister, a lady of taste and talent much like his own, 
and his wife’s sister, were of his household; but she who had 
shared in all his joys and sorrows was gone, and nothing could 
comfort him.—The Family Library: Lives of British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 





THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 
A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 


“ Keep my wits, Heavens! They say spirits appear 


To melancholy minds, and the graves open!” FLETCHER, ~ 


Axsourt the middle of the last century, while the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem still maintained something of their ancient state 
and sway in the island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the ground-work of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that, at the time we are treating 
of, the order of St. John of Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, 
had degenerated from its originally devout and warlike character. 
Instead of being a hardy body of ‘‘ monk-knights,’’ sworn soldiers 
of the cross, fighting the Paynim in the Holy Land, or scouring 
the Mediterranean, and scourging the Barbary coasts with their 
galleys, or feeding the poor, and attending upon the sick at their 
hospitals, they led a life of luxury and libertinism, and were to be 
found in the most voluptuous courts of Europe. The order, in 
fact, had become a mode of providing for the needy branches of 
the Catholic aristocracy of Europe. “ A commandery,” we are 
told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother; and men of 
rank, however dissolute, provided they belonged to the highest 
aristocracy, became Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After a brief resi- 
dence at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their time in their 
own countries, or only made a visit now and then to the island. 
While there, having but little military duty to perform, they be- 
guiled their idleness by paying attentions to the ladies. 

About this time a French vessel arrived at Malta, bringing out a 
distinguished personage of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Commander de Foulquerre, who came to solicit the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the galleys. He was descended from an old 
and warrior line of French nobility, his ancestors having long been 
seneschals of Poitou, and claiming descent from the first Counts 
of Angouléme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little uneasiness among 
the peaceably inclined ; for he bore the character, in the island, of 
being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been 
three times at Malta, and on each visit had signalised himself by 
some rash and deadly affray. As he was now thirty-five years of 
age, however, it was hoped that time might have taken off the 
fiery edge of his spirit, and that he might prove more quiet and 
sedate than formerly. The commander set up an establishment 
befitting his rank and pretensions ; for he arrogated.to himself an 
importance greater even than that of the grand master. His 
house immediately b the rallying-place of all the young 
French chevaliers. The chevaliers of other nations soon found 
the topics and tone of conversation at the commander’s irksome 
and offensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The commander 
remained the head of a national clique, who looked up to him as 








their model. If he was not as boisterous and quarrelsome as for- 
merly, he had become haughty and overbearing. He was fond of 
talking over his past affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. When 
walking the streets, he was generally attended by a ruffian train of 
young French cavaliers, who caught his own air of assumption and 
bravado. These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each fatal lunge had 
been given, and dwell vain-gloriously on every particular. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers was one named Don Luis de Lima 
Vasconcellos. He was distantly related to the grand master, and 
had been enrolled at an early age among his pages, but had been 
rapidly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
been given the richest Spanish commandery in the order. He had, 
moreover, been fortunate with the fair, with one of whom—the 
most beautiful honorata of Malta—he had long maintained the 
most tender correspondence. 

The character, rank, and connexions of Don Luis put him ona 
par with the imperious Commander de Foulquerre, and pointed 
him out as a leader and champion to his countrymen. The Spa- 
nish chevaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a body ; represented 
all the grievances they had sustained, and the evils they appre- 
hended, and urged him to use hiseinfluence with the commander 
and his adherents to put a stop to the growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of confidence and esteem on 

the part of his countrymen, and promised to have an interview 
with the Commander de Foulquerre on the subject. He resolved 
to conduct himself with the utmost caution and delicacy on the 
occasion ; to represent to the commander the evil consequences 
which might result from the inconsiderate conduct of the young 
French chevaliers, and to entreat him to exert the great influence 
he so deservedly possessed over them, to restrain their excesses. 
Don Luis was aware, however, of the peril that attended any 
interview of the kind with this imperious and fractious man, and 
apprehended, however it might commence, that it would terminate 
in a duel. Still it was an affair of honour, in which Castilian 
dignity was concerned; beside, he had a lurking disgust at the 
overbearing manners of De Foulquerre, and perhaps had been 
somewhat offended by certain intrusive attentions which he had 
presumed to pay to the beautiful honorata. 
«» It was now Holy Week—a time too sacred for worldly feuds 
and passions, especially in a community under the dominion of a 
religious order: it was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous inter- 
view in question should not take place until after the Easter holi- 
days. It is probable, from subsequent circumstances, that the 
Commander de Foulquerre had some information of this arrange- 
ment among the Spanish chevaliers, and was determined to be 
beforehand,‘ and to mortify the pride of their champion, who was 
thus preparing to read him a lecture. He chose Good Friday for 
his purpose. On this sacred day it is customary, in Catholic 
countries, to make a tour of all the churches, offering up prayers 
in each. In every Catholic church, as is well known, there is a 
vessel of holy water near the door. In this every one, on entering, 
dips his fingers, and makes therewith the sign of the cross on his 
forehead and breast. An office of gallantry, among the young 
Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip their hands in the holy 
vessel, and extend them courteously and respectfully to any lady 
of their acquaintance who may enter, who thus receives the sacred 
water at second-hand, on the tips of her fingers, and proceeds to 
cross herself, with all due decorum. The Spaniards, who are the 
most jealous of lovers, are impatient when this piece of devotional 
gallantry is proffered to the object of their affections by any other 
hand: on Good Friday, therefore, when a lady makes a tour of 
the churches, it is the usage among them for the inamorato to 
follow her from church to church, so as to present her the holy 
water at the door of each; thus testifying his own devotion, and at 
the same time preventing the officious services of a rival. 

On the day in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful hono- 
rata, to whom, as has already been observed, he had long been 
devoted. At the very first church she visited, the Commander de 
Foulquerre was stationed at the portal, with several of the young 
French chevaliers about him. Before Don Luis could offer her 
the holy water, he was anticipated by the commander, who thrust 
himself between them, and while he performed the gallant office to 
the lady, rudely turned his back upon her admirer, and trod upon 
his feet. The insult was enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who 
were present ; it was too deep and grave to be forgiven by Spanish 
pride, and at once put an end to all Don Luis’s plans of caution 
and forbearance. He repressed his passion for the moment, how- 
ever, and waited until all the parties left the church; then aceost- 
ing the commander with an air of coolness and unconceérn, he 
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inquired after his health, and asked to what church he proposed 
making his second visit. ‘To the magisterial church of Saint 
John.”” Don Luis offered to conduct him thither by the shortest 
route; his offer was accepted, apparently without suspicion, and 
they proceeded together. After walking some distance, they 
entered a long, narrow lane, without door or window opening upon 
it, called the ‘* Strada Stretta,” or narrow street. It was a street 
in which duels were tacitly permitted, or connived at, in Malta, 
and were suffered to pass as accidental encounters. Everywhere 
else they were prohibited. This restriction had been instituted to 
diminish the number of duels, formerly so frequent in Malta. As 
afarther precaution to render these encounters less fatal, it was 
an offence, punishable with death, for any one to enter this street 
armed with either poniard or pistol. It was a lonely, dismal 
street, just wide enough for two men to stand upon their guard, 
and cross their swords ; few persons ever traversed it, unless with 
some sinister design ; and on any preconcerted duello, the seconds 
posted themselves at each end, to stop all passengers, and prevent 
interruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce entered the 
street, when Don Luis drew his sword, and called upon the com- 
mander to defend himself. 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise ; he drew back, 
and attempted to expostulate ; but Don Luis persisted in defying 
him to the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise drew his sword, but imme- 
diately lowered the point. 

“ Good Friday!” ejaculated he, shaking his head ; ‘‘ one word 
with you: it is full six years since I have been in a confessional. 
Iam shocked at the state of my conscience; but within three 
days—that is to say, on Monday next——” 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a peace- 
able disposition, he had been stung to fury; and people of that 
character, when once incensed, are deaf to reason. He compelled 
the commander to put himself on his guard. The latter, though a 
man accustomed to brawl and battle, was singularly dismayed ; 
terror was visible in all his features. He placed himself with his 
back to the wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest was 
brief and fatal; at the very first thrust, the sword of Don Luis 
passed through the body of his antagonist. The commander 
staggered to the wall, and leaned against it. 

“On Good Friday !’’ ejaculated he again, with a failing voice 
and despairing accents.- “Heaven pardon you!’’ added he; 
“take my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul ! ””— 
With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at anend. He stood aghast, gazing 
at the bleeding body of the commander. He called to mind the 
prayer of the deceased for three days’ respite, to make his peace 
with Heaven ; he had refused it—had sent him to the grave, with 
allhis sins upon his head! His conscience smote him to the 
core; he gathered up the sword of the commander, which he had 
been enjoined to take to Tétefoulques, and hurried from the fatal 
Strada Stretta. 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, but had no 
injurious effect on the worldly fortunes of Don Luis. He madea 
full declaration of the whole matter before the proper authorities ; 
the chapter of the order considered it one of those casual encoun- 

ters of the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over, but tolerated ; 
the public, by whom the late commander had been generally de- 
tested, declared that he had deserved his fate. It was but three 
days after the event that Don Luis was advanced to one of the 
highest dignities of the order, being invested by the grand master 
with the priorship of the kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole character and 
conduct of Don Luis underwent a change. He became a prey to 

a dark melancholy, which nothing could assuage. The most 

austere piety, the severest penances, had no effect in allaying the 
horror which preyed upon his mind. He was absent for a long 
time from Malta—having gone, it was said, on remote pilgrimages ; 
when he returned, he was more haggard than ever. There seemed 
something mysterious and inexplicable in the disorder of his mind. 

The following is the revelation made by himself of the terrible 

Visions or chimeras by which he was haunted :— ° 

“ When I had made my declaration before the chapter,” said 
he, ‘‘ and my provocations were publicly known, I had made my 
peace with man; but it was not so with God, nor with my con- 
fessor, nor with my own conscience. My act was doubly criminal, 

from the day on which it was committed, and from my refusal to a 


sacraments. His despairing ejaculation, ‘Good Friday! Good 

Friday!’ continually rang in my ears. ‘Why did I not grant the 

respite ?’ cried I to myself ;~‘ was it not enough to kill the body, 

but must I seek to kill the soul!’ 

‘¢ On the night of the following Friday, I started suddenly from 

my sleep. An unaccountable horror was upon me. I looked 
wildly around ; it seemed as if I were not in my apartment, norin 
my bed, butin the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I 

again saw the commander leaning against the wall; I again heard 
his dying words: ‘Take my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a 
hundred masses performed in the chapel of the castle, for the 
repose of my soul!’ 

‘¢ On the following night I caused one of my servants to sleep 
in the same room with me. I saw and heard nothing, either on 
that night or any of the nights following, until the next Friday ; 
when I had again the same vision, with this difference, that my 
valet seemed to be lying at some distance from me on the pave- 
ment of the Strada Stretta. The vision continued to be repeated 
on every Friday night, the commander always appearing in the 
same manner, and uttering the same words—‘ Take my sword to 
Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed in the chapel 
of the castle, for the repose of my soul!’ 

‘* On questioning my servant on the subject, he stated that on 
these occasions he dreamed that he was lying in a very narrow 
street, but he neither saw nor heard anything of the commander. 

‘¢ J knew nothing of this Tétefoulques, whither the defunct was 
so urgent I should carry his sword. I made inquiries, therefore, 
concerning it among the French chevaliers. They informed me 
that it was an old castle, situated about four leagues from Poitiers, 
in the midst of a forest. It had been built in old times, several 
centuries since, by Foulques Taillefer (or Fulke Hackiron), a 
redoubtable hard-fighting count of Angouléme, who gave it to an 
illegitimate son, afterward created grand seneschal of Poitou, 
which son became the progenitor of the Foulquerres of Téte- 
foulques, hereditary seneschals of Poitou. They further informed 
me that strange stories were told of this old castle, in the sur- 
rounding country, and that it contained many curious reliques 5 
among these were the arms of Foulques Taillefer, together with 
all those of the warriors he had slain; and that it was an imme- 
morial usage with the Foulquerres to have the weapons deposited 
there which they had wielded either in war or in single combat. 

‘‘ This, then, was the reason of the dying injunction of the 
commander respecting his sword. I carried this weapon with 
me wherever I went, but still I neglected to comply with his 
request. 

“‘ The visions still continued to harass me with undiminished 
horror. I repaired to Rome, where I confessed myself to the 
grand cardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors with 
which I was haunted. He promised me absolution, after I should 
have performed certain acts ‘of penance; the principal of which 
was, to execute the dying request of the commander, by carrying 
his sword to Tétefoulques, and having the hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle for the repose of his soul. 

‘© set out for France as speedily as possible, and made no delay 
in my journey. On arriving at Poitiers, I found that the tidings 
of the death of the commander had reached there, but had caused 
no more affliction than among the people of Malta. Leaving my 
equipage in the town, I put on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a 
guide, set out on foot to Tétefoulques: indeed, the roads in this 
part of the country were impracticable for carriages. 

“I found the castle of Tétefoulques a grand but gloomy and 
dilapidated pile. All the gates were closed, and there reigned 
over the whole place an air of elmost savage loneliness and deser- 
tion. I had understood that its only inhabitants were the con- 
cierge, or warder, and a kind of hermit who had charge of thé 
chapel. After ringing for some time at the gate, I at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth the warder, who bowed with reverence to 
my pilgrim’s garb. I begged him to conduct me to the chapel, 
that being the end of my pilgrimage. We found the hermit there, 
chanting the funeral service ; a dismal sound to one who came to 
perform a penance for the death of a member of the family, 
When he had ceased to chant, I informed him that I came to 
accomplish an obligation of conscience, and that I wished him to 
perform a hundred masses for the repose of the soul of the com- 
mander. He replied that, not being in orders, he was not 
authorised to perform mass, but that he would willingly undertake 

to see that my debt of conscience was discharged. I laid my offer- 
ing on the altar, and would have placed the sword of the commander 
there likewise. ‘Hold!’ said the hermit, with a melancholy 





delay of three days, for the victim of my resentment to receive the 
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“* John,” said she, ‘‘ how has this happened, and who has done 
it??? 

‘< Tt happened,’’ said he, ‘‘in the church; and Ann Denman 
has done it. I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just now, and he said 
marriage had ruined me in my profession.” 

For a moment a cloud hung upon Flaxman’s brow; but this 
worthy couple understood each other too well to have their happi- 
ness seriously marred by the unguarded and peevish remark cf a 
wealthy old bachelor. * * * * 

For thirty years Flaxman had lived wedded ; his health was 
generally good, his spirits were equal, and his wife, to whom his 
fame was happiness, had _always been at his side. Her husband 
paid her the double respect due to affection and talent, and when 
any difficulty in composition occurred, he would say with a smile, 
‘* Ask Mrs. Flaxman—she is my dictionary.’’ She maintained the 
simplicity and dignity of her husband, and refused all presents of 
paintings, or drawings, or books, unless some reciprocal inter- 
change were made. It is almost needless to say, that Flaxman 
loved such a woman very tenderly. The hour of their separation 
approached ; she fell ill, and died in the year 1820, and from the 
time of this bereavement something like a lethargy came over his 
spirit. His sister, a lady of taste and talent much like his own, 
and his wife’s sister, were of his household; but she who had 
shared in all his joys and sorrows was gone, and nothing could 
comfort him.— The Family Library: Lives of British Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. 





THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 
A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


“ Keep my wits, Heavens! They say spirits appear 


To melancholy minds, and the graves open !”’ FLercuer, ~ 


Aout the middle of the last century, while the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem still maintained something of their ancient state 
and sway in the island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the ground-work of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that, at the time we are treating 
of, the order of St. John of Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, 
had degenerated from its originally devout and warlike character. 
Instead of being a hardy body of ‘‘ monk-knights,’’ sworn soldiers 
of the cross, fighting the Paynim in the Holy Land, or scouring 
the Mediterranean, and scourging the Barbary coasts with their 
galleys, or feeding the poor, and attending upon the sick at their 
hospitals, they led a life of luxury and libertinism, and were to be 
found in the most voluptuous courts of Europe. The order, in 
fact, had become a mode of providing for the needy branches of 
the Catholic aristocracy of Europe. “A commandery,” we are 
told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother; and men of 
rank, however dissolute, provided they belonged to the highest 
aristocracy, became Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After a brief resi- 
dence at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their time in their 
own countries, or only made a visit now and then to the island. 
While there, having but little military duty to perform, they be- 
guiled their idleness by paying attentions to the ladies. 

About this time a French vessel arrived at Malta, bringing out a 
distinguished personage of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Commander de Foulquerre, who came to solicit the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of the galleys. He was descended from an old 
and warrior line of Frénch nobility, his ancestors having long been 
seneschals of Poitou, and claiming descent from the first Counts 
of Angouléme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little uneasiness among 
the peaceably inclined ; for he bore the character, in the island, of 
being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been 
three times at Malta, and on each visit had signalised himself by 
some rash and deadly affray. As he was now thirty-five years of 
age, however, it was hoped that time might have taken off the 
fiery edge of his spirit, and that he might prove more quiet and 
sedate than formerly. The commander set up an establishment 
befitting his rank and pretensions ; for he arrogated.to himself an 
importance — even than that of the grand master. His 
house imme iately became the rallying-place of all the young 
French chevaliers. The chevaliers of other nations soon found 
the topics and tone of conversation at the commander’s irksome 
and offensive, and gradually ceased to visit there. The commander 
remained the head of a national clique, who looked up to him as 








their model. If he was not as boisterous and quarrelsome as for- 
merly, he had become haughty and overbearing. He was fond of 
talking over his past affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. When 
walking the streets, he was generally attended by a ruffian train of 
young French cavaliers, who caught his own air of assumption and 
bravado. These he would conduct to the scenes of his deadly 
encounters, point out the very spot where each fatal lunge had 
been given, and dwell vain-gloriously on every particular. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers was one named Don Luis de Lima 
Vasconcellos. He was distantly related to the grand master, and 
had been enrolled at an early age among his pages, but had been 
rapidly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty-six, he had 
been given the richest Spanish commandery in the order. He had, 
moreover, been fortunate with the fair, with one of whom—the 
most beautiful honorata of Malta—he had long maintained the 
most tender correspondence. 

The character, rank, and connexions of Don Luis put him on a 
par with the imperious Commander de Foulquerre, and pointed 
him out as a leader and champion to his countrymen. The Spa- 
nish chevaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a body ; represented 
all the grievances they had sustained, and the evils they appre- 
hended, and urged him to use hiseinfluence with the commander 
and his adherents to put a stop to the growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of confidence and esteem on 

the part of his countrymen, and promised to have an interview 
with the Commander de Foulquerre on the subject. He resolved 
to conduct himself with the utmost caution and delicacy on the 
occasion ; to represent to the commander the evil consequences 
which might result from the inconsiderate conduct of the young 
French chevaliers, and to entreat him to exert the great influence 
he so deservedly possessed over them, to restrain their excesses. 
Don Luis was aware, however, of the peril that attended any 
interview of the kind with this imperious and fractious man, and 
apprehended, however it might commence, that it would terminate 
in a duel. Still it was an affair of honour, in which Castilian 
dignity was concerned; beside, he had a lurking disgust at the 
overbearing manners of De Foulquerre, and perhaps had been 
somewhat offended by certain intrusive attentions which he had 
presumed to pay to the beautiful honorata. 
i» It was now Holy Week—a time too sacred for worldly feuds 
and passions, especially in a community under the dominion of a 
religious order: it was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous inter- 
view in question should not take place until after the Easter holi- 
days. It is probable, from subsequent circumstances, that the 
Commander de Foulquerre had some information of this arrange- 
ment among the Spanish chevaliers, and was determined to be 
beforehand,' and to mortify the pride of their champion, who was 
thus preparing to read him a lecture. He chose Good Friday for 
his purpose. On this sacred day it is customary, in Catholic 
countries, to make a tour of all the churches, offering up prayers 
in each. In every Catholic church, as is well known, there is a 
vessel of holy water near the door. In this every one, on entering, 
dips his fingers, and makes therewith the sign of the cross on his 
forehead and breast. An office of gallantry, among the young 
Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip their hands in the holy 
vessel, and extend them courteously and respectfully to any lady 
of their acquaintance who may enter, who thus receives the sacred 
water at second-hand, on the tips of her fingers, and proceeds to 
cross herself, with all due decorum. The Spaniards, who are the 
most jealous of lovers, are impatient when this piece of devotional 
gallantry is proffered to the object of their affections by any other 
hand: on Good Friday, therefore, when a lady makes a tour of 
the churches, it is the usage among them for the inamorato to 
follow her from church to church, so as to present her the holy 
water at the door of each; thus testifying his own devotion, and at 
the same time preventing the officious services of a rival. 

On the day in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful hono- 
rata, to whom, as has already been observed, he had long been 
devoted. At the very first church she visited, the Commander de 
Foulquerre was stationed at the portal, with several of the young 
French chevaliers about him. Before Don Luis could offer her 
the holy water, he was anticipated by the commander, who thrust 
himself between them, and while he performed the gallant office to 
the lady, rudely turned his back upon her admirer, and trod upon 
his feet. The insult was enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who 
were present ; it was too deep and grave to be forgiven by Spanish 
pride, and at once put an end to all Don Luis’s plans of caution 
and forbearance. He repressed his passion for the moment, how- 
ever, and waited until all the parties left the church; then aceost- 
ing the commander with an air of coolness and unconcérn, he 
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inquired after his health, and asked to what church he proposed 
making his second visit. ‘‘To the magisterial church of Saint 
John.”” Don Luis offered to conduct him thither by the shortest 
route; his offer was accepted, apparently without suspicion, and 
they proceeded together. After walking some distance, they 
entered a long, narrow lane, without door or window opening upon 
it, called the ‘‘ Strada Stretta,’’ or narrow street. It was a street 
in which duels were tacitly permitted, or connived at, in Malta, 
and were suffered to pass as accidental encounters. Everywhere 
else they were prohibited. This restriction had been instituted to 
diminish the number of duels, formerly so frequent in Malta. As 
a farther precaution to render these encounters less fatal, it was 
an offence, punishable with death, for any one to enter this street 
armed with either poniard or pistol. It was a lonely, dismal 
street, just wide enough for two men to stand upon their guard, 
and cross their swords ; few persons ever traversed it, unless with 
some sinister design ; and on any preconcerted duello, the seconds 
posted themselves at each end, to stop all passengers, and prevent 
interruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce entered the 
street, when Don Luis drew his sword, and called upon the com- 


De Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise ; he drew back, 
and attempted to expostulate ; but Don Luis persisted in defying 
him to the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise drew his sword, but imme- 
diately lowered the point. 

“ Good Friday!” ejaculated he, shaking his head ; ‘‘ one word 
with you: itis full six years since I have been in a confessional. 
Iam shocked at the state of my conscience; but within three 
days—that is to say, on Monday next——” 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a peace- 
able disposition, he had been stung to fury; and people of that 
character, when once incensed, are deaf to reason. He compelled 
the commander to put himself on his guard. The latter, though a 
man accustomed to brawl and battle, was singularly dismayed ; 
terror was visible in all his features. He placed himself with his 
back to the wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest was 
brief and fatal; at the very first thrust, the sword of Don Luis 
passed through the body of his antagonist. The commander 
staggered to the wall, and leaned against it. 

“On Good Friday !’’ ejaculated he again, with a failing voice 
and despairing accents.- “Heaven pardon you!’ added he; 
“take my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul ! ”’”— 
With these words he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at anend. He stood aghast, gazing 
at the bleeding body of the commander. He called to mind the 
prayer of the deceased for three days’ respite, to make his peace 
with Heaven; he had refused it—had sent him to the grave, with 
all his sins upon his head! His conscience smote him to the 
core ; he gathered up the sword of the commander, which he had 
been enjoined to take to Tétefoulques, and hurried from the fatal 
Strada Stretta. 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, but had no 
injurious effect on the worldly fortunes of Don Luis. He madea 
full declaration of the whole matter before the proper authorities ; 
the chapter of the order considered it one of those casual encoun- 
ters of the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over, but tolerated ; 
the public, by whom the late commander had been generally de- 
tested, declared that he had deserved his fate. It was but three 
days after the event that Don Luis was advanced to one of the 
highest dignities of the order, being invested by the grand master 
with the priorship of the kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole character and 
conduct of Don Luis underwent a change. He became a prey to 
a dark melancholy, which nothing could assuage. The most 
austere piety, the severest penances, had no effect in allaying the 
horror which preyed upon his mind. He was absent for a long 
time from Malta—having gone, it was said, on remote pilgrimages ; 
when he returned, he was more haggard than ever. There seemed 
something mysterious and inexplicable in the disorder of his mind. 
The following is the revelation made by himself of the terrible 
visions or chimeras by which he was haunted :— ° 

“ When I had made my declaration before the chapter,” said 
he, ‘and my provocations were publicly known, I had made my 
peace with man; but it was not so with God, nor with my con- 
fessor, nor with my own conscience. My act was doubly criminal, 
from the day on which it was committed, and from my refusal to a 


sacraments. His despairing ejaculation; ‘Good Friday! Good 
Friday !’ continually rang in my ears. ‘Why did I not grant the 
respite ?’ cried I to myself; ‘ was it not enough to kill the body, 
but must I seek to kill the soul!’ 

‘* On the night of the following Friday, I started suddenly from 
my sleep. An unaccountable horror was upon me. I looked 
wildly around ; it seemed as if I were not in my apartment, norin 
my bed, butin the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I 
again saw the commander leaning against the wall; I again heard 
his dying words: ‘Take my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a 
hundred masses performed in the chapel of the castle, for the 
repose of my soul!’ 

“¢ On the following night I caused one of my servants to sleep 
in the same room with me. I saw and heard nothing, either on 
that night or any of the nights following, until the next Friday ; 
when I had again the same vision, with this difference, that my 
valet seemed to be lying at some distance from me on the pave- 
ment of the Strada Stretta. The vision continued to be repeated 
on every Friday night, the commander always appearing in the 
same manner, and uttering the same words—‘ Take my sword to 
Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed in the chapel 
of the castle, for the repose of my soul!’ 

‘* On questioning my servant on the subject, he stated that on 
these occasions he dreamed that he was lying in a very narrow 
street, but he neither saw nor heard anything of the commander. 
‘¢ 7 knew nothing of this Tétefoulques, whither the defunct was 
so urgent I should carry his sword. I made inquiries, therefore, 
concerning it among the French chevaliers. They informed me 
that it was an old castle, situated about four leagues from Poitiers, 
in the midst of a forest. It had been built in old times, several 
centuries since, by Foulques Taillefer (or Fulke Hackiron), a 
redoubtable hard-fighting count of Angouléme, who gave it to an 
illegitimate son, afterward created grand seneschal of Poitou, 
which son became the progenitor of the Foulquerres of Téte- 
foulques, hereditary seneschals of Poitou. They further informed 
me that strange stories were told of this old castle, in the sur- 
rounding country, and that it contained many curious reliques 5 
among these were the arms of Foulques Taillefer, together with 
all those of the warriors he had slain; and that it was an imme- 
morial usage with the Foulquerres to have the weapons deposited 
there which they had wielded either in war or in single combat. 

‘‘This, then, was the reason of the dying injunction of the 
commander respecting his sword. I carried this weapon with 
me wherever I went, but still I neglected to comply with his 
request. 

‘¢ The visions still continued to harass me with undiminished 
horror. I repaired to Rome, where I confessed myself to the 
grand cardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors with 
which I was haunted. He promised me absolution, after I should 
have performed certain acts ‘of penance; the principal of which 
was, to execute the dying request of the commander, by carrying 
his sword to Tétefoulques, and having the hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle for the repose of his soul. 

‘«T set out for France as speedily as possible, and made no delay 
in my journey. On arriving at Poitiers, I found that the tidings 
of the death of the commander had reached there, but had caused 
no more affliction than among the people of Malta. Leaving my 
equipage in the town, I put on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a 
guide, set out on foot to Tétefoulques : indeed, the roads in this 
part of the country were impracticable for carriages. 

‘J found the castle of Tétefoulques a grand but gloomy and 
dilapidated pile. All the gates were closed, and there reigned 
over the whole place an air of elmost savage loneliness and deser- 
tion. I had understood that its only inhabitants were the con- 
cierge, or warder, and a kind of hermit who had charge of thé 
chapel. After ringing for some time at the gate, I at length suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth the warder, who bowed with reverence to 
my pilgrim’s garb. I begged him to conduct me to the chapel, 
that being the end of my pilgrimage. We found the hermit there, 
chanting the funeral service ; a dismal sound to one who came to 
perform a penance for the death of a member of the family, 
When he had ceased to chant, I informed him that I came to 
accomplish an obligation of conscience, and that I wished him to 
perform a hundred masses for the repose of the soul of the com- 
mander. He replied that, not being in orders, he was not 
authorised to perform mass, but that he would willingly undertake 
to see that my debt of conscience was discharged. I laid my offer- 
‘ing on the altar, and would have placed the sword of the commander 
there likewise. ‘Hold!’ said the hermit, with a melancholy 
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has so often been bathed in Christian blood. Take it to the 
armoury ; you will find there trophies enough of like character ; 
it is a place into which I never enter.’ 

“The warder here took up the theme abandoned by the peaceful 
man of God. He assured me that I would see in the armoury the 
swords of all the warrior race of Foulquerres, together with those 
of the enemies over whom they had triumphed. This, he ob- 
served, had been a usage kept up since the time of Mellusine, and 
of her husband, Geoffrey 4 la grande-dent, or Geoffrey with the 
great tooth. 

‘‘ I followed the gossiping warder to the armoury. It was a 
great dusty hall, hung round with Gothic-looking portraits of a 
stark line of warriors, each with his weapon and the weapons of 
those he had slain in battle hung beside his picture. The most 
conspicuous portrait was that of Foulques Taillefer (Fulke Hack- 
iron), count of Angouléme, and founder of the castle. He was 
represented at full length, armed cap-d-pie, and grasping a huge 
buckler, on which were emblazoned three lions passant. The 
figure was so striking, that it seemed to start from the canvas : 
and I observed beneath this picture a trophy composed of many 
weapons, proofs of the numerous triumphs of this hard-fighting old 
cavalier. Beside the weapons connected with the portraits, there 
were swords of all shapes, sizes, and centuries, hung round the 
hall; with piles of armour placed as it were in effigy. 

‘‘On each side of an immense chimney were suspended the 
portraits of the first seneschal of Poitou (the illegitimate son of 
Foulques Taillefer), and his wife, Isabella de Lusignan—the vro- 
genitors of the grim race of Foulquerres that frowned around. 
They had the look of being perfect likenesses ; and as I gazed on 
them, I fancied I could trace in their antiquated features some 
family resemblance to their unfortunate descendant whom I had 
slain! This was a dismal neighbourhood ; yet the armoury was 
the only part of the castle that had a habitable air ; so I asked the 
warder whether he could not make a fire, and give me something 
for supper there, and prepare me a bed in one corner. 
¢ © “A fire and a supper you shall have, and that cheerfully, most 
worthy pilgrim,’ said he ; ‘but as to a bed, I advise you to come 
and sleep in my chamber.’ 

‘¢* Why so?’ inquired I; ‘why shall I not sleep in this hall?’ 
© *T have my reasons. I will makea bed for you close to mine.” 

‘*T made no objections; for I recollected that it was Friday, 
and I dreaded the return of my vision. He brought in billets of 
wood, kindled a fire in the great overhanging chimney, and then 
went forth to prepare my supper. I drew a heavy chair before the 
fire, and seating myself in it, gazed musingly round upon the 
portraits of the Foulquerres, and the antiquated armour and wea- 
pons, the mementos of many a bloody deed. As the day 
declined, the smoky draperies of the hall gradually became con- 
founded with the dark ground of the paintings, and the lurid 
gleams from the chimney only enabled me to see visages staring at 
me from the gathering darkness. All this was dismal in the 
extreme, and somewhat appalling ; perhaps it was the state of my 
conscience that rendered me peculiarly sensitive, and prone to 
fearful imaginings. 

‘** At length the warder brought in my supper ; it consisted of a 
dish of trout and some craw-fish, taken in the fosse of the 
castle. He procured also a bottle of wine, which he informed 
me was wine of Poitou. I requested him to invite the hermit 
to join me in my repast; but the holy man sent back word, 
that he allowed himself nothing but roots and herbs cooked with 
water. I took my meal, therefore, alone, but prolonged it as 
much as possible, and sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the 
wine of Poitou, which I found very tolerable. 

“ When supper was over, I prepared for my evening devotions. 
I have always been very punctual in reciting my breviary ; it is 
the prescribed and bounden duty of all chevaliers of the religious 
orders, and, I can answer for it, is faithfully performed by those of 
Spain. I accordingly drew ‘forth from my pocket a small missal 
and a rosary, and told the warden he need only designate to me 
the way to his chamber, where I could come and rejoin him, when 
I had finished my prayers. 

‘* He accordingly pointed out a winding staircase, opening from 
the hall. ‘ You will descend this staircase,’ said he, ‘until you 
come to the fourth landing-place, where you enter a vaulted pas- 
sage, terminated by an arcade, witha statue of the blessed Jeanne 
of France. You cannot help finding my room, the door of which 
I will leave open ; it is the sixth door from the landing-place. I 
advise you not to remain in this hall after midnight. Before that 
hour, you will hear the hermit ring the bell in going the rounds of 


‘« The warder retired, and I commenced my devotions. I con- 
tinued at them earnestly, pausing from time to time to put wood 
upen the fire. I did not dare to look much around me, for I felt 
myself becoming a prey to fearful fancies. The pictures appeared 
to become animated ; if I regarded one attentively for any length 
of time, it seemed to move the eyes and lips. Above all, the por- 
traits of the grand seneschal and his lady, which hung on each side 
of the great chimney, the progenitors of the Foulquerres of Téte- 
foulques, regarded me, I thought, with angry and baleful eyes—I 
even fancied they exchanged significant glances with each other. 
Just then a terrible blast of wind shook all the casements, and, 
rushing through the hall, made a fearful rattling and clashing 
among the armour. To my startled fancy, it seemed something 
supernatural. 

‘* At length I heard the bell of the hermit, and hastened to quit 
the hall. Taking a solitary light which stood on the supper-table, 
I descended the winding staircase ; but, before I had reached the 
vaulted passage leading to the statue of the blessed Jeanne of 
France, a blast of wind extinguished my taper. I hastily re. 
mounted the stairs, to light it again at the chimney ; but judge of 
my feelings, when, ‘on arriving at the entrance of the armoury, I 
beheld the seneschal and his lady, who had descended from their 
frames, and seated themselves on each side of the fireplace ! 

‘«* Madam, my love,’ said the seneschal, with great formality, 
and in antiquated phrase, ‘what think you of the presumption of 
this Castilian, who comes to harbour himself and make wassail in 
this our castle, after having slain our descendant the commander, 
and that without granting him time for confession ?’ 

‘* «Truly, my lord,’ answered the female spectre, with no less 
stateliness of manner, and with great asperity of tone—‘ truly, my 
lord, I opine that this Castilian did a grievous wrong in this en- 
counter; and he should never be suffered to depart hence without 
your throwing him the gauntlet.’ I paused to hear no more, but 
rushed again down stairs, to seek the chamber of the warder. It 
was impossible to find it in the darkness and in the perturbation 
of my mind. After an hour and a half of fruitless search, and 
mortal horror and anxieties, I endeavoured to persuade myself 
that the day was about to break, and listened impatiently for the 
crowing of the cock; for I thought, if I could hear his cheerful 
note, I should be reassured ; catching, in the disordered state of 
my nerves, at the popular notion that ghosts never appear after 
the first crowing of the cock. 

‘* At length I rallied myself, and endeavoured to shake off the 
vague terrors which haunted me. I tried to persuade myself that 
the two figures which I had seemed to see and hear, had existed 
only in my troubled imagination. I still had the end of a candle 
in my hand, and determined to make another effort to relight it, 
and find my way to bed; for I was ready to sink with fatigue. I 
accordingly sprang up the staircase, three steps at a time, stop- 
ped at the door of the armoury, and peeped cautiously in. The 
two Gothic figures were no longer in the chimney corners, but I 
neglected to notice whether they had reascended to their frames. 
I entered, and made desperatdly for the fireplace ; but scarce had 
I advanced three strides, when Messire Foulques Taillefer stood 
before me, in the centre of the hall, armed cap-a-pie, and standing 
in guard, with the point of hissword silently presented to me. I 
would have retreated to the staircase, but the door of it was occu- 
pied by the phantom figure of an esquire, who rudely flung a 
gauntlet in my face. Driven to fury, I snatched down a sword 
from the wall; by chance it was that of the commander, which I 
had placed there. I rushed upon my fantastic adversary, and 
seemed to pierce him through and through; but at the same time I 
felt as if something pierced my heart, burning like a red-hot iron. 
My blood inundated the hall, and I fel! senseless. 

‘* When I recovered consciousness, it was broad day, and I 
found myself in a small chamber, attended by the warder and the 
hermit. The former told me that, on the previous night, he had 
awakened long after the midnight-hour, and perceiving that I had 
not come to his chamber, he had furnished himself with a vase of 
holy water, and set out to seek me. He found me stretched 
senseless on the pavement of the armoury, and bore me to his 
room. I spoke of my wound, and of the quantity of blood that I 
had lost. He shook his head, and knew nothing about it; and to 
my surprise, I found myself perfectly sound and unharmed. The 
wound and blood, therefore, had been all delusion. Neither the 
warder nor the hermit put any questions to me, but advised me to 
leave the castle as soon as possible. I lost no time in complying 
with their counsel, and felt my heart relieved from an oppressive 
weight as I left the gloomy and fate-bound battlements of Téte- 
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‘ T arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, on the following 
Friday. At midnight I was startled from my sleep, as I had 
formerly been ; but it was no longer by the vision of the dying 
commander—it was old Foulques Taillefer who stood before me, 
armed cap-a-pie, and presenting the point of his sword. I made 
the sign of the cross, and the spectre vanished ; but I received the 
same red-hot thrust in the heart which I had felt in the armoury, 
and I seemed to be bathed in blood. I would have called out, or 
would have arisen from my bed and gone in quest of succour, but I 
could neither speak nor stir. This agony endured until the 
crowing of the cock, when I fell asleep again; but the next day I 
was ill, and in a most pitiable state. I have continued to be 
harassed by the same vision every Friday night ; no acts of peni- 
tence and devotion have been able to relieve me from it; and it is 
only a lingering hope in divine mercy that sustains me, and en- 
ables me to support so lamentable a visitation.” 

The grand prior of Minorca wasted gradually away under this 
constant remorse of conscience and this horrible incubus. He died 
some time after having revealed the preceding particulars of his 
case, evidently the victim of a diseased imagination. 





THE: TWELVE “GREAT” LIVERY COMPANIES OF 
LONDON. 


Tue municipal government of the city of London is by virtue 
of the several charters granted by the crown, invested in the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, who are elected by and from the 
various associations of trades, known as the city companies, in 
one of which it formerly was necessary to be enrolled to be free of 
the city. At one period none but ‘‘ freemen’’ were permitted to 
carry on trade within the city limits.. Traders have still to buy the 
freedom of the city (costing about fourteen pounds), though they 
need not now belong toa company. The Lord Mayor is choser 
annually in the following manner :—On the 29th of September, the 
“ Livery ” (select members of the various companies to whom the 
administration of their affairs is committed), in Guildhall or common 
assembly, choose two aldermen, who are presented to the court of 
lord mayor and aldermen, by whom one of thealdermen so chosen, 
and generally the senior, is declared lord mayor elect; and on the 9th 
of November he enters on his office. The aldermen are chosen for 
life by the free householders of the several wards, one for each 
ward; except Bridgeward Without, when the election is by the 
court of aldermen from among those who have passed the chair, 
commonly the senior ; he is styled father of the city. The com- 
mon council are chosen annually by the free householders in their 
several wards, the number for each ward being regulated by 
ancient custom; the body éorporate having the power to extend 
the number. 

Twelve of the “ companies, termed “livery ’? companies, from 
the custom now abandoned of wearing a distinctive dress or 
‘livery,’ claim a precedence over the others, and as far as regards 
the management of the Irish estate belonging to the city, which 
we shall mention hereafter, possess a superior power. It has also 
been usual for the lord mayor to be chosen from one of these 
“ great’? companies. These chosen “twelve’’ are the mercers, 
grocers, drapers, fishmongers, goldsmith’s, skinners, merchant- 
tailors, haberdashers, salters, ironmongers, vintners, and cloth- 
workers. The total number of companies and fellowships is 
at present, we believe 89 ; but of these the surgeons, parish-clerks, 
porters, and watermen, have not the privilege of making their 
members free of the city. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers, especially to our 
London readers, to receive a few particulars respecting the origin 
and constitution of these great commercial bodies in whom resides so 
much of the extensive power and influence, exercised by this won- 
derful city, which may perhaps be termed as justly as ‘‘ old Rome,”’ 
“The world’s great mistress.’’ In doing so, we must confess our 
obligations to a most curious and interesting book *, written by 
Mr. Herbert, the librarian to the Corporation of London, evidently 
the result of much laborious and well-directed research, and illus- 
trated by many particulars which could not have been obtained by 
—— did not enjoy the advantages peculiar to the author’s 
Station. 


Conqueror, in the first year of his reign, granting a charter con- 
firming all the rights, privileges, and customs, that had been pos- 
sessed in the reign of Edward the Confessor. The chief magistrate 
was then termed bailiff, and the word mayor was never used until 
the tenth year of the reign of King John®, when Henry Fitz Alwyn, 
the first mayor, was chosen. The title /ord mayor is one rather of 
courtesy than right, and the time at which it was first adopted is 
uncertain. Maitland, the historian of London, after noticing a 
charter granted by Edward III., in the 28th year of his reign, per- 
mitting the city authorities to cause gold and silver maces to be 
carried before them, adds—‘‘ This great favour of having gold or 
silver maces carried before the chief magistrate of the city, vas a 
privilege peculiar to London; for all other cities and towns in the 
kingdom were, by a royal precept, expressly commanded not to use 
maces ofany other metal than copper. Our historians, as well as char- 
ters, being silent withrespect to thetime'when theappellation of lord 
was added to that of mayor, I imagine that no time bids so fair for 
it as the present, when the chief magistrate of the city had the 
honour conferred upon him to have maces in all respects the same 
as royal carried before him.”’ 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the various charters 
granted to the city by succeeding sovereigns. Additional privi- 
leges were conferred, generally for services rendered to the 
crown, and sometimes, as was the case in three several in- 
stances in the reign of Edward the Fourth, in consideration of a 
sum of money. For instance, the city paid that monarch no less 
than 7000/. for the right of appointing their own coroner, and re- 
ceiving the deodands, &c., assessed in the execution of that office. 
King James I. granted a charter confirming all privileges already 
possessed by the corporation of the city, and conferring several 
others, and this may still be considered as the most perfect exposi- 
tion of the civic rights, for although King Charles the Second 
forced a resignation of their charters from the city of London, as 
he did from all the other cities of the kingdom, yet these were all 
restored by act of parliament in the second year of William and 
Mary, which declared this surrender to be null and void. 

Mr. Herbert tells us, that ‘‘The livery companies of London 
derive their origin from the early associations termed gilds, and 
were either ecclesiastical or secular. Ecclesiastical gilds were for 
devotion and alms-deed : secular gilds were for trade and alms- 
deed.’”’ Both in ancient times were distinguished by various re- 
ligious observances, and partook much of the nature of monastic 
institutions. 

‘* Secular gilds appear to have included the entire aggregate ofa 
town, and were at first named Gilda Mercatoria (merchant gilds) ; 
but afterwards, when the respective craftsmen, artisans, and 
dealers, obtained charters for managing’ their several callings, they 
were termed Gilda Mercatorium—merchants’ gilds. 

‘‘ The name gild, guild, or geld, primarily meaning a payment, 
from the Saxon gi/dan, to pay, was variously applied in old times. 
It signified a tax or tribute, as, in Domesday Book, of the burgh of 
Totenais, it is said, ‘did not geld but when Exeter gelded, and 
then it paid twelve pence for geld f.’ 

‘* It meant an amerciament, composition, or mulct, as did the 
word gildable, the liability to such gild or payment. It also sig- 
nified an enfranchised district or soke, as in the case of the wards 
of London, which were anciently called gilds ; and it moreover 
signified the free customs and privileges of a gild or soke; its 
most usual acceptation, however, in late days, was to denote an 
associated body or brotherhood, whether a town or a minor incor- 
poration, because every member was ‘ gildar,’ that is to pay some- 
thing towards the charge and support of such body.’’ These mer- 
chant gilds, or voluntary associations of traders for mutual support 
and protection, appear to have existed from a very early period ; 
but although they obtained considerable importance, we have no 
evidence of their existence as bodies recognised by government 
until the time of Henry ITI., who “‘ chartered the cappers and 
parish clerks, and made regulations respecting the guild of burillers. 
But little progress was made in mercantile affairs during the mar- 
tial reign of Edward I.; and excepting the domestic trade guilds, 
all commerce nearly was in the hands of the steel-yard merchants. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering that the roads then 
were chiefly the old British track ways, favourable to depredation, 





Long before the Norman conquest, London had become a city of 
very considerable commercial importance ; and under the Saxon 
government had acquired peculiar privileges, since we find the 
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obtained charters from Edward I., as did the weavers a con- 
firmation of their early grants. In the statute 28 Edward I., the 
wardens of the craft of Goldsmiths are also mentioned. 

In a dispute in this reign between the weavers and the burillers, 
mention is made of the Alderman of the Burillers, ‘“‘ who,’’ says 
Mr. Herbert, ‘‘ must have been nearly the last head of a trade gild 
whothen retained that title, asall the wards had had their respective 
aldermen sometime before, and who at first had not only a pro- 
prietory title to their soke or ward, but such wards changed names 
as they changed. This right of proprietory of the alderman to 
his soke or ward in London, if it were even more than partial, was 
certainly of short duration, as we find it wrested from them in the 
succeeding reign of Edward II.; the citizens being then declared to 
have the power of annually electing the alderman who was to pre- 
side over them. Mr. Norton (Comment. on Lond., 122) thinks 
‘it probably arose with the introduction of the feudal system, and 
expired with the grant of those exemptions from it, secured to the 
citizens by their early charters—the establishment of a commu- 
nity, and the election of their own magistrates.’ He adds, ‘ but 
that these sokes did actually belong to the aldermen or barons as 
heritable property, is too clear to admit ofa doubt.’ Farringdon 
ward, the aldermanry of which was bought by William Faryngdon, 
goldsmith (1279), remained in that citizen’s family upwards of 80 
years. It was held by the tenure of presenting a gillyflower at 
Easter, which was then a flower of great rarity.’’ The district 
and franchise, or soke, of the ward of Portsoken (the franchise at 
the gate) having been granted by the gild (who had been erected 
by King Edgar, and chartered by Edward the Confessor) to Trinity 
Priory, the prior became the territorial lord, or alderman of Port- 
soken ward, and was seen by Stow, who was born in 1545, riding 
in procession with the mayor and his brethren the aldermen, 
‘* only distinguished from them by the colour of his gown, they 
wearing scarlet, and he, as an ecclesiastic, purple.’’ 

There is evidence that the city authorities exercised jurisdiction 
over the companies before the latter were admitted to any exclu- 
sive monopoly of municipal rights, but such monopoly soon fol- 
lowed, for with Edward IJ. Mr. Norton * observes ‘‘ we discern 
the first authentic mention of the mercantile nature of the civic 
constitution of London, and of the mercantile qualification requi- 
site in the candidates for admission to the freedom of the city. 
By one of a number of articles of regulation, ordained by the 
citizens for their internal government, which articles were con- 
firmed by the king, and incorporated into a charter, it was provided 
that no person, whether an inhabitant of the city or otherwise, 
should be admitted into the civic freedom, unless he was a member 
of one of the érades or mysteries, or unless with the full consent 
of the whole community convened; only that apprentices might 
still be admitted according to the established form. Before this, 
no mention occurs of any mercantile qualification to entitle the 
householder to his admission to the corporation.” 

} The reign of Edward III., the great dawn of the fine arts and of 
commerce, gave birth to an entire re-constitution of the trading 
fraternities, which, from now generally assuming a distinctive dress, 
or livery, came to be called Livery Companies. The alterations 
under this re-constitution were numerous. Amongst the prin- 
cipal may be reckoned their change of name from gilds to crafts 
and mysteries, and the substituting for the old title of alderman 
that of master or warden ; the name alderman being now restricted 
to the head of the city ward. A more important change for the 
interest of the companies was their being at this time first generally 
chartered, or having those privileges confirmed by letters patent 
which they had before only exercised through sufferance and the 
payment of their fermes. 

y: The chartering of the gilds by Edward III. was not that 
monarch’s only favour to them. Having found that these frater- 
nities were the mainspring of the trade of his kingdom, and having 
thus given them stability, he determined also to raise them in 
public estimation. As this could not be better done than by 
setting an example which would be followed by his courtiers, he 
became himself a brother of one of these societies. The Linen 
Armourers were then great importers of woollen cloth, which 
the king sought to make the staple manufacture of England, 
and were the first company who had the honour to boast a 
sovereign amongst their members, in the person of this monarch. 
Richard II. afterwards became a brother of the same company ; 
and the great, both clergy and laity, as well as principal citizens, 
dazzled with the splendour of such associates, hastened in both 
reigns to be enrolled as tradesmen in the fraternities. 





* Commentaries on London, 





The public records afford us the earliest notice of the companies 
on their being chartered. By a petition from the Commons in 
Parliament, printed amongst their rolls, we learn that before the 
36th of Edward III., certain wholesale merchants had formed 
themselves into a gild, which had become so great and monopolous 
as to threaten ruin to the numerous other fraternities that had now 
sprung up. This gild, or company, was no other than the 
grocers, now the second of the great companies, and the etymon 
of whose name we find explained by this document. The peti- 
tioner complains— 

‘« That great mischief has newly arisen, as well to the king as to 
the great men and commons, from the merchants called grocers 
(grossers), who engrossed all manner of merchandize vendible, and 
who suddenly raised the prices of such merchandize within the 
realm ; putting to sale by covin, and by ordinances made amongst 
themselves in their own society, which they call the fraternity and 
gild of merchants, such merchandizes as were most dear, and 
keeping in store the others until times of dearth and scarcity. 

‘The remedy suggested by the petitioners,’’ Anderson observes, 
‘‘ would be thought a very unreasonable one in our day. It is, 
‘that merchants shall deal in or use but one kind or sort of mer- 
chandize,’ and that ‘ every merchant hereafter shail choose which 
kind of wares or merchandize he will deal in, and he shall deal in 
no other.’ 

“ The act 37 Edward III. c. 5., which passed in consequence of 
this petition, (and which was, as far as related to merchants, re- 
pealed the next year,) ordains, 

‘¢« That all artificers and people of mysteries shall each choose 
his own mystery before the next Candlemas ; and that having so 
chosen it, he shall henceforth use no other: and that justices shall 
be assigned to inquire, by process of Oyer and Terminer, and to 
punish trespasses by six months’ imprisonment, or other penalty, 
according to the offence.’ Women artificers, who seem to have 
been numerous at this period, and amongst whom are mentioned 
‘ brewers, bakers, braceresses, textoresses, filteresses, and weaver- 
esses, as well as silk as of other materials,’ are exempted from 
the operation of the act.” 

At this period, 1355, there were thirty-two different companies ; 
but within a few years the number had increased to forty-eight. 
Some of these have merged into others ; a few, as the Fletchers, 
the Cappers, the Horners and Spurriers, are extinct ; the Barbers 
(subsequently Barber-Surgeons) are now separated from the latter, 
and in abeyance. In 49 Edward III., an enactment passed the 
whole assembled commonalty of the city, by which the right of 
election of all city dignitaries and officers, including members of 
Parliament, was transferred from the ward representatives to the 
trading companies ; a few members of which were directed to be 
selected by the masters or wardens to come to the Guildhall for 
election purposes ; and in them it has continued to the present 
time, only that by a subsequent act of Common Council, it was 
opened to all the liverymen of companies generally ; and that 
right, which indeed without such sanction had no legal authority, 
was finally confirmed to such liverymen as being freemen of the 
corporation of London, by Stat. II. Geo. I. c. 18. 

In 50 Edward I1I., an ordinance was passed by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and six, four and two of the Common Council, out of 
thirteen of the above mysteries (which alone were allowed this 
privilege), respecting the removal of any alderman or common 
councilman for misconduct. And here we perceive the first indica- 
tion of a separation of the wealthier from the more indigent com- 
panies ; or of such as sent more members to Common Council, 
and paid the highest fermes ; namely, the Tailors, Vintners, Skin- 
ners, Fishmongers, Mercers, Grocers, Goldsmiths, Drapers, and 
such others as may have constituted the thirteen mysteries, after- 
wards reduced to twelve. 

‘* The separation or distinction of the companies took place at 
the latter end of the reign of Edward III., and ‘ from the twelve 
companies the Lord Mayor was eaclusively chosen for centuries 
afterwards. None of the lists of Lord Mayors in our histories of 
London afford a single instance to the contrary, from Fitz Alwyn 
to Sir Robert Wilmot. The wardens of those great companies were 
the only ones allowed to attend the Lord Mayor as chief butler at 
coronations. The Twelve alone (with the single exception of the 
Armourers) had the honour of enrolling the sovereign amongst their 
members, and generally of entertaining foreign princes and am- 
bassadors. They took precedence in all civic triumphs ; they 
occupied the chief standings in all state processions through the 
city; they alone of the companies contributed to repair the city 
walls; and, lastly (not to mention various other proofs which 
might be adduced), they were the companies who were always 
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more largely assessed in all levies for the government or the city. 
The common opinion, therefore, that the Lord Mayor must be a 
member of one of these companies, is indisputably founded on long 
prescriptive right and usage. It was in 1742, that Sir Robert 
Wilmot, just mentioned, was sworn in Lord Mayor, notwithstand- 
ing that he was not so qualified, and that upon the advice of 
counsel, who said there was no law for it. His lordship was of 
the Coopers’ Company, and would have been translated to the 
Clothworkers’ (which is one of the ‘ Twelve’), but “his admission 
being carried only by a small majority, and they at the same time 


refusing him their hall, he resolved to give them no further | 
It is now understood that being free of one of the Twelve | 
Companies is only necessary to qualify the Lord Mayor for Pre- | 


trouble. 


sident of the Irish Society.* The} Lord Mayor, it should be ob- 
served, if not free of the Twelve, thus loses a privilege always 
appertaining of right to his office, that of the presidentship above 
mentioned. 

‘“‘It is but candid to remark that, notwithstanding the ancient 
rank of the Twelve Companies, many of the others are, on various 
accounts, of equal or superior importance. The weavers and 
saddlers claim a more remote antiquity. The stationers, besides 
their growing wealth and extensive concerns, rank higher as a 
rich, commercial, and working company. The dyers once took 
precedence of the cloth-workers. The brewers are distinguished 
for their ancient and very curious records; and yield on that 
point, perhaps, only to the leather-sellers, who at their elegant 
modern hall in St. Helen’s Place have some matchless charters, 
as regards embellishment, and the most ornamentally-written 
‘Warden’s Accounts,’ of any we have yet inspected. Various 
others might be included in the list as equally worthy observation. 

“From Henry IV. originated the Letters Patent, making the 
Companies bodies corporate and politic under a certain definite 


style, or form, with perpetual succession and a common seal ; the | 


power of being able in law to purchase and take lands in fee 
simple, given, devised, or assigned; the capability, under their 
usual designations, to plead and be impleaded ; ‘ to make good and 
reasonable bye-laws and ordinances ;’ to have and hold lands by 
whatsoever name the same might be bequeathed or conveyed to 
them; together with the right of search through their several 
trades, punishment of offenders in them, and various cther pri- 
vileges. This king also confirmed the skinners, goldsmiths, and 
tailors.’’ 

Henry VII. encouraged the Companies, and enrolled himself in 
the Tailors, and presided as master ; but in the reign of Henry 
VIII. the restrictions began to be felt as a hindrance rather than 
an advantage to trade, and foreigners, or artisans not free of the 


city, began to settle in the suburbs, much to the annoyance of the | 


citizens, who procured some enactments against them. 

The Reformation was a great blow to the prosperity of the 
Companies, since most of the lands bequeathed to them were 
charged with a condition for keeping up chauntries for prayers for 
the scul of the donor, &c. These were claimed by the crown, 
and changed into the form of fee farm-rents, which were at length 
and with difficulty redeemed. 

The charters embodying the constitution of the Companies were 
regularly confirmed every new reign until after Elizabeth, by what 
are termed Jnspeximuses, or fresh charters, professing to have 
seen those which had preceded. They recite the back charters as 
far as to the original grant, which they give at length, noticing all 


the way such additional privileges as have been conferred by suc- | 


ceeding monarchs, and then ratify and confirm, if unobjectionable, 
the whole of them. Almost all the companies’ charters were so 
confirmed by Elizabeth, who was the last sovereign to whom these 
original grants were presented for that purpose. James I. granted 


a series of entire new charters to nine out of the twelve companies | 


viz. the grocers, drapers, fishmongers, skinners, haberdashers, 


salters, ironmongers, vintners, and clothworkers (exclusively of | 





* The Irish Society originated in a grant of extensive estates in Ulster, in- 
cluding the city of Derry, since called Londonderry, and the town of Coleraine, 
part of the forfeited estates of O'Neill, Earl of Tir-Owen, or Tyrone, by King 
James I. to the city. These estates were divided into 12 parts, one being 
assigned by lot to each of the great panies, who d some of the 
minor companies with them. Some of the companies have sold their por- 
tions, but alarge extent of country is still in the hands of the city, who manage 
their Irish estate by means of a committee or society chosen from among the 
members of the ‘‘ twelve,” to whose care all the other estates of the ‘ great”’ 
companies is also committed. ‘‘ Most of those companies,” says Mr. Herbert, 





. which retain their Irish estates have brought them, by cultivation and 
liberal treatment of their tenants, into a flourishing state, so that they promise 
to become ultimately the best built and most cultivated portion of Ireland,” 





those which he granted to the minor companies), The merchant- 
tailors, who had been re-incorporated by Henry VII., and the 
| mercers and goldsmiths, who seem to have preferred their ancient 
| incorporations, never applied for these new grants, or do not now 
| possess them. 
| By the new charters of James, the ancient mode of election by 
, the commonalty was superseded ; and in all instances where such 
| charters were obtained, the courts were thenceforward made self- 
| elective. They ordain that, out of those fraternities there shall be 
| constituted a certain number of persons, to be named assistants, 
who shall be aiding and assisting to the master and wardens, or 
any two of them; shall have power when they please to call a court 
of the same master, wardens, and assistants to the number of 
twelve or more (including such master and wardens), who shall 
govern and make ordinances for the company.’’ The persons 
composing the first courts are named and constituted for life, 
unless on reasonable cause shown to the contrary, and are em- 
powered, they and their successors (exclusively), to elect and 
nominate for ever afterwards all future masters and wardens from 
amongst themselves ; no person being allowed to be on the court 
who had not previously served master or warden. Elections from 
this time have in all these newly-chartered companies been privately 
made a short time before the feast, the new master and wardens 
being only introduced and proclaimed at the general assembly as 
the principals chosen for the ensuing year. This first election is 
called the private election. 

Such is a very brief sketch of the constitution of those mercantile 
| bodies in whose hands is placed the regulation—we may almost 
| say the government—of the city of London. In ‘the olden time,”’ 
| they displayed their glories more openly; and did our limits 

permit, we would gladly transcribe some of those accounts of 
| pageants, &c. &c., which the ‘‘ Twelve’’ delighted to indulge in 
when celebrating ‘‘ Lord Mayor’s Day,’’ and other civic festivities. 
| But everything has its limits, and so must our article; and for 
further information, we must refer our kind readers to the book 
| from which we have so copiously quoted. 





THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC. 


In a short article on the “Study of Astronomy, in No. 64, 
| some remarks of Sir John Herschel’s were quoted, as to the use- 
| lessness and absurdity of our retaining the names of the figures 
| into which the stars were fancifully shaped in early times. As, 
| however, the constellations amongst which the sun appears to 
move annually are of greater relative importance than the others, 
we here give some account of them. 


The Zodiac is a space which extends about ‘eight degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic, like a belt or girdle, within which all the motions 
of the planets, except the newly discovered ones, are performed. 
The ecliptic is situated in the midst of the zodiac, and is a great 
circle, in which the sun makes his apparent annual progress,—or 
rather, it is the real path of the earth round the sun, and cuts the 
equator or equinoctial in an angle of 23° 28’, the points of inter- 
section (Aries and Libra) being called the equinoctial points. The 
| equinoctial points, contrary to the order of the signs, which is 
| from west to east, have a slow motion from east to west, which 
| motion, from the best observations, is about 50} seconds in a 


| year; so that it would require 25,791 years for the equinoctial 
points to perform an entire revolution round the globe. In the 
time of Hipparchus and the oldest astronomers, the equinoctial 
| points were fixed in Aries and Libra; but these signs, which were 
| then in conjunction with the sun, are now a whole sign, or thirty 
degrees, eastward of it ; so that Aries is now in Taurus, Taurus in 
Gemini, &c. This motion of the equinoctial points is called the 
precession (but more properly, recession) of the equinoxes. Every 
twenty-eight years the sun performs what is called a cycle, (a cer- 
tain period, or series of numbers proceeding in order, from first to 
last, then returning again to the first, and so circulating perpetu- 
ally ; which was adopted in chronology for the purpose of swallow- 
ing up the fractions of time in the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies,) in which time the days of the month’s return again to the 
same days of the week, the sun’s place to the same signs and degrees 
of the ecliptic, in the same months and on the same days, so as not 
to differ one degree in a hundred years; and the leap-years begin 
the same course over again, with respect to the days of the week 
on which the days of the month fall. The cycle of the moon is a 
revolution of nineteen years, in which time the conjunctions, 
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oppositions, and other aspects of the moon, are within an hour and 
a half of being the same as they were on the same days of the 
months nineteen years before. The former point Aries is called 
the vernal equinox ; and the latter, Libra, the autumnal equinox. 
When the sun is in either of these points, the days and nights on 
every part of the globe are equal to each other. 


With respect to the ‘zodiac, it comprises twelve signs—viz. | 
three spring, three summer, three autumnal, and three winter | 


signs; the six former of which are called northern, and the six 
latter southern ; each sign being divided into thirty degrees, and 
the distance of the point in the ecliptic, at which the sun is found 
at any time from the equator, being called the declination. The 
signs are Aries, the ram (composed of 66 stars) ; Taurus, the bull 
(of 141, including the Pleiades); Gemini, the twins (of 85) ; 
Cancer, the crab (of 83); Leo, the lion (of 95); Virgo, the 
virgin (of 110) ; Libra, the balance (of 51) ; Scorpio, the scorpion 
(of 44) ; Sagittarius, the archer (of 69); Capricornus, the goat (of 
51); Aquarius, the water-bearer (of 108); and Pisces, the fishes 
(of 113). The northern constellations are in number thirty-four, 
the southern forty-seven, forming altogether, with the zodiacal 
ones, ninety-three. 

It is conjectured that the figures in the signs of the zodiac—a 
Greek word signifying living creatures—are descriptive of the 
seasons of the year, and that they are Chaldean or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, intended to represent some remarkable occurrence in 
each month. Thus, the spring signs were distinguished for the 
production of those animals which were held in the greatest esteem, 
—viz. the sheep, the black cattle, and the goats ; the latter, being 
the most prolific, were represented by the figure of Gemini. When 
the sun enters Cancer, he discontinues his progress towards the 
nerth pole, and begins to turn back towards the south pole. This 
retrograde motion is represented by a Crab, which is said to go 
backwards. The heat that usually follows in the next month was 
represented by a Lion, an animal remarkable for its fierceness, and 
which at this season was frequently impelled through thirst to leave 
the sandy desert, and make his appearance on the banks of the 
Nile. The sun entered the sixth sign about the time of harvest, 
which season was therefore represented by a Virgin, or a female 
reaper, with an ear of corn in her hand. When the sun enters 
Libra, the days and nights are equal all over the world, and seem 
to observe an equilibrium like a balance. Autumn, which pro- 
duces fruits in great abundance, brings with it a variety of diseases: 
this season was represented by that venomous animal the Scorpion, 
who wounds with the sting in his tai! as he recedes. The fall of 
the leaf was the season for hunting, snd the stars which marked 
the sun’s path at this time were represented by a huntsman, or 
Archer, with his arrows and weapons of destruction. The Goat, 
which delights in climbing and ascending some mountain or pre- 
cipice, is the emblem of the winter solstice, when the sun begins 
to ascend from the southern tropic, and gradually to increase in 
height for the ensuing half-year. Aquarius, or the water-bearer, 
is represented by the figure of a man pouring out water from an 
urn, an emblem of the dreary and uncomfortable season of winter. 
The last of the zodiacal constellations was Pisces, or a couple of 
fishes tied back to back, representing the fishing season. When 
the severity of the winter is over, the flocks do not afford susten- 
ance, but the seas and rivers are open, and abound with fish. 

The Chaldeans and Egyptians were the original inventors of 
astronomy, and they registered the events in their history, and the 
mysteries of their religion, among the stars, by emblematical 
figures. The Greeks displaced many of the Chaldean constella- 
tions, and placed such images as had reference to their own history 
in their room. The same method was followed by the Romans : 
hence, the accounts given of the signs of the zodiac, and of the 
cohstellations, are contradictory and involved in fable-—Burr. 





GENEROSITY OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Wuat will those who call us a money-making craft think, when 
we remind them that we are the only class of people in the island 
who work on a large scale for nothing? As physicians or surgeons 
of medical charities, we toil for years in the service of the sick 
poor, with no pecuniary remuneration, and no other selfish objects 
than the desire of knowledge, and the remote prospect that the 
connexions we form by our attendance on the poor may ultimately 
lead to employment among the rich. Selfishness, more or less in 
degree, and more or less refined, mingles with the motives of all 
human actions. When at length this remote prospect is realised, 
and the extent of lucrative practice compels the physician or 
surgeon to retire from his medical charities, even then, through the 


him for gratuitous advice ; and these calls are never made in vain. 
Where is the trade or profession in which there is anything 
similar to this? Will the merchant give his goods for nothing ? 
Will the lawyer conduct a cause for nothing? Will the clergyman 
marry or bury for nothing? No: the merchant must have his 
price—the lawyer must have his fees—even the church must have 
its dues ; none but the medical man stirs without his reward. The 
tax of gratuitous exertion levied on the medical profession has 
lasted so long, and is so great, that, like other familiar things, 
people cease to be sensible of it.— London Medical Gazette. 








THE INVITATION OF WISDOM TO THE YOUNG.’ 
“Get Wisdom, and with all thy getting get Understanding.” 


Come, while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze ; 

Come, while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And joy’s pure sunbeams tremble in thy ways ; 

Come, while sweet thoughts, like buds un/solding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast, 

While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holdirg— 
Come and secure interminable rest. 





Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 
And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown ; 
Pleasure will fold her wing, and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone : 
Those who now love thee wi!l have passed for ever— 
Their looks of kindness will be Jost to thee: 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit’s fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be. 


Come, while the morning of thy life is glowing~ 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die ; 

Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing 
Fade like the sunset of a summer sky. 

Life has but shadows; save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless ray : 

Oh, toach the sceptre—win a hope in heaven— 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away. 


Then will the crosses of this brief existence’ 
Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul ; 
And, shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race appear the goal: 
Home of the weary !—where in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 
Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing— 
Who would not early choose a lot like this ? 


MARRIAGE. 

Have you ever seen pure rose-water kept ina crystal glass ? How fine it looks, 
how sweet it smells, while the beautiful urn imprisons it! Break the glass, 
and let the water take its own course ; doth it not embrace dust, and lose all 
its former sweetness and fairness? Truly so are we, if we have not the stay 
rather than the restraint of marriage.—Sir Philip Sydney. 


STANDING ON CEREMONY. 


It is the etiquette of Cambridge and Oxford, that no gentleman speaks to 
another unless he has been formally introduced to him ; and a story is told of 
a student's refusing to assist another who had been upset in a boat upon the 
Cam, and struggling to reach the bauk, “ because he had not the honour of 
being acquainted with him.” 
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